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No Other Tire 
Endorsed Like This 


How can you know which tire ex- 
cels—which has super-quality? 


Not by looks, not by claims, not by 
vague impressions. And not by ver- 
dicts here and there. The surest guide 
is the vote of all Motordom, after years 
of experience with millions of tires. 





That’s why we cite Goodyear tire 
sales—largest in the world. And the 
Goodyear amazing gains. In the fiscal 
year just ended we sold nearly | % 
million pneumatic automobile tires. 


That shows men’s seasoned prefer- 
ence. They have tested these tires for 
15 years, on hundreds of thousands of 
cars. It is evident that Goodyears have 
excelled, on the 
sturdy, enduring tires. 


The Long, Hard Road 


The road to this place has been 
long and hard and costly. Our 
#éscagch :veork alone has cost us 
"$100,000 “Yearly. 
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After 15 Years in the Spotlight 
Goodyears Play the Leading Role 


Costly materials, features and meth- 
ods are needed for such a tire. One 
exclusive process—our “On-Air” cure 
—costs us $450,000 yearly. 


For years this high manufacturing 
cost was a handicap. Our No-Rim- 
Cut tires, in days of small output, 
were priced one-fifth higher than other 
standard tires. We had to prove them 
more than one-fifth better. 


Four Major Savings 


Our place was won, in large part, by 
these four exclusive features: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature—con- 
trolled by secrecy—which completely 
ends rim-cutting. 


Our “On-Air” cure—used by us 
alone which Saves countless needless 


blow-outs. 





- Goops* YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


| No-Rim-Cut Tires 
| With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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Our rubber rivets — formed 
during vulcanization. This pat- 
ent method reduces loose tread 
risk by 60 per cent. 


All-Weather treads—tough and 
double-thick, flat and smooth-running, 
sharp-edged and resistless. 


Let the Tires Tell 


The tires will tell you what these 
things mean in safety and strength, 
less trouble, more mileage. Give them 
a chance—let them prove it. 


Do it now, for this All-Weather 


tread means the ideal winter tire. 


You will save in first cost, because 
our matchless production has brought 
prices down and down. You will save 
in last cost. You will save annoyance. 
How can you doubt this when Good- 

year tires hold the place they hold? 


Any dealer will supply you. If the 
wanted size is not in stock, he will get 
it from our nearest branch. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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“Oh! Espana, como mi joven, corazon 
por ti latia en tiempos pasados."’ 
—Long fellow 


**How much of my young heart, O Spain, 
Went out to thee in days of yore?’’ 


Long fellow 


California’s Great Exposition 


Celebrating the Opening of the Panama Canal 
California’s Christmas Gift 


T is a big idea in gifts, and rather unusual, 

but one in which all the peoples of the 

world may participate; one which comes 
to a full realization on the stroke of midnight 
at New Year’s Eve and lasts until another 
New Year’s Eve in 1916. 

The greater part of the United States and Can- 
ada—and if youinsist, the northern hemisphere of 
theold world—is buried today under snow andice, 
or soon will be. The song birds are gone, the 
flowers are gone, and the balmy days are gone. 


But on the Pacific coast near old Mexico lies a city where 
the birds are singing, where roses are in bloom, and the oranges 
are ripe, where snow never comes in and where it is always J une. 
This is San Diego, the mecca of those who wish comfort, 
health 4nd happiness—it is the land where one truly lives. 


To this land came Spanish sailors and Spanish soldiers and 
Spanish settlers in the centuries which have passed, and from 
their life sprang the traditions which still rule, their arts and 
architecture and romance. And in that Spanish atmosphere 
of mission and cathedral, of quiet patio and gay fiesta, has 
been built San Diego’s Exposition Beautiful. 


Five hundred miles to the north lies San Francisco, where, 
during the greater part of 1915, will be held another Exposicion, 
also celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal, presenting 
to the world many features differing from the Exposition Beauti- 
ful-_the two supplementing one another. When California 
celebrates, the Golden State’s enthusiasm requires two outlets. 


On up the coast and across the Rockies, in the deserts and 
forest, on the plains and in the valleys that fill the West, there 
are other sights which make all other lands commonplace. 


This is the west of your country 


It is a west in which you find a civilization that pre-dates 
that of prehistoric Egpyt, a country far excelling those of the 
Mediterranean; it is the Great West of the Grand Canyon, 
the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, the Painted Desert, the Great 
‘Trees; the Great West that is old, yet young, filled with the 
wonders of the world and with the romance of centuries. It 
is the West that you should see, and 1915 is the time for you 
to see it, when California with her two Expositions offers 
you the opportunity and special rates. 


. . - " . e } 
Vhroughout 1915, the San Diego Exposition Beautiful will 
be open, offering a gorgeous landscape of unchanging verdure, 
set with the flashing crimson and gold and purple of the 
Southwest coast, offering a dreamy renaissance of old Spa 
with caballero and troubadour and senorita dwelling in the qua 
balconies and plazas and patios of this magic city, with the canyons 
winding about the mesa, on which the Expo- 
sition stands, down to the sea a mile beyond, 


back to the lofty Sierras and the low hills of 
Mexico. 


Chis is California's gift for 1915 for all the 
year. It cannot quite be delivered to your 
door Christmas morning, but your nearest 
ticket agent will tell you all about it. 





See that your ticket in 1915 
reads San Diego 


Opens January first 
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Today 


Time was when a watch was the royal gift, 
crested with jewels and requiring a lifetime of 
careful labor to complete a single mechanism. 
What of all her rich possessions did Queen Bess 
handle and consult so often as the watch which 
had been Lord Leicester’s Christmas offering ? 
What today does the prince or princess of the 
American home make so constant a companion 
and so trusted a guide as a watch? 

What of all things so happily fulfills the Christ- 
mas thought, combining hourly usefulness and 
beauty and sentiment and mystery? 


The old masterpiece valued at so many thou- 
sands that all but royalty were excluded from 
possession, was not worth as much as a time- 
keeper as the Ingersoll Dollar Watch of today. 
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Once the Christmas of Kings— 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


the Christmas of Millions 


A watch is still the royal gift, yet the 
giving of a watch, once so rare a privilege 
because of it’s great cost, is yours today for 
little more than the cost of a pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

So millions of homes on Christmas .morning 
will be happier because of a great American 
invention which has come to full perfection in 
the newest models of the Ingersoll Watch. 

No boy or girl, no man or woman can fail 
to find some welcome use for one of the five 
Ingersoll models. 

Employers often buy them by the dozen as 
gifts to employees, teachers for each member 
of their classes. 

Sold by 60,000 dealers in the United States. 
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THE TRUCE OF GOD 


OW the day of the birth of 
OT ey Lord dawned that 
year gray and dreary, and a 


Saturday. But, despite the 
weather, in the town at the foot 


B 


of the hill there was rejoicing, as befitted so great a festival. 
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ROBER 


The day 


before a fat 


steer had been driven to the public square and there dressed and trussed for the 


roasting. 
of fruits and vegetables. 
lord sulked in his castle at the cliff top 
and bit his nails. From Thursday eve 
ning of each week to the morning of 
Monday, the second day, Mother Church 
had decreed Truce of God. 
Three full days out of each week his men 


peace, a 


at arms polished their weapons and grew 
fat. Three full days out of each week his 
grudge against his cousin, Philip of the 
Black Beard, must feed itself. 

His dark mood irritated the bishop of 


Tours, Who had come to speak of certain 
scandaleus things which had come to his 
ears. Charles heard him through. 

“She took with him,” he 
violently, when the bishop had finished 
“She knew there was no friendship be 
tween us, yet she took refuge with him 
said the bishop, 


refuge said 


“The question is,” 
“why she should have been driven to ref 
uge, a gentle lady, a faithful wife 

“Deus!” The young seigneur clapped 
a fist on the table. “You know well the 
A barren woman!” 

“She had born you a daughter.” 


reason. 


But Charles was far gone in rage and 
out of hand The bishop took his 
offended ears to bed and left him to sit 
alone by the dying fire with bitterness 
for company. 


AME into the courtyard at midnight 


the Christmas singers from the town 


the blacksmith rolling a great bass, the 
crockery seller who sang falsetto, and a 
fool of the village who had slept ove 


night in a manger on the holy eve a 
before and had brought from it, not wit, 


yeal 


but a voice from heaven. A miracle of 
miracles, 

The men at arms in the courtyard 
stood back to give the singers space 
With eyes upturned, with full-throated 
vigor, and albeit a bit warily, with an 
anxious glance now and then toward 
those windows, beyond which the young 
lord sulked by the fire, they sang thei: 
choral, half in the Latin, half in the vul 
gar tongue, after the manner of chorals 


Lady, flower of all thing. 
Rosa sine spina 


That bearest Jesus. Heaven-hing. 


Gracia Divina 
They sang to the frosty air When 
neither money nor burning faget was 


flung from the w indow they watched, they 
took theiz departure, relieved if anything 

In former years the lady of the castle 
But the 
lady was gone, and the seigneur sat alone 
in the hall. With the dawn Charles thi 
Fair took himself to bed And to 


had thrown them alms. gentle 


him, 


He took her before him on the gray horse and they set off, two valiant adventurers, a 
troubadour and a lady, without food or sufficient clothing, but with high courage and a song 


For the year had been prosperous. 


The light of morning falling on his carcass revealed around it great heaps 
But the young ove1 


pattering barefoot along stone floors, came Clotilde, the child of his disappointment 


“Are you asleep?” 
of 


She 


Lord i 


vers 


anniversary of 


sinall 


birth 
out a 


the 
put 


12 ° * 


oul 


thought 
Dec. 


cold 





she 


hand. 


ventured 


But 


he 


“To-day 


turned 


Ile 
his 


One arm under his head, he looked at her without answer. “It is the 


is born. I 


head 


away. 


wre 


voi 


his cousin Philip of the Black Beard, whom he hated, of 
wooed him with soft eves and whom he passed by, 


below 


but 
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lightly, 


for 


the 


sub 


came 





the castle because of usury 


in 


through 


“Back 
shortly. 
to permit this?” 


to bed.”’ he 
“Where is your nurse, 


your said 


R A N K LIN as @& @ FF 
The child's face fell Some 
thing she had expected, some 
acle perhaps, a softening of the lord her father, so that she might ask of him 
a Christmas boon. The bishop had said that Christmas miracles were often 
uught, and she herself knew that this was true. Had not the fool secured his 
‘e, so that he who had been but lightly held became the village troubadour. 
and slept warm and full at night? She 
had gone to the bishop with this the 


night before. 


“If I should lie in a manger all night.” 


she said, standing with her feet well 
apart and looking up at him, “would I 
become a boy?” 

The bishop tugged at his beard. “A 


boy, little maid! Would you up 
your blue eyes and your soft skin to be 
a roistering lad?” 

“My father wishes for a 
And the cloud that 
castle shadowed the bishop's eyes. 


“a 


give 


she had 
was over the 


son,” 


replied 


would not be well,” he advised her, 
“to tamper with the works of the Al 
mighty. Dray rather for this miracle, 


that your father’s heart be turned toward 
you and toward the lady 
So during the 
asked this boon steadfastly 
she had not been heard. 
“Back to bed !” 


and turned his face away 


your mother.” 
night had 
But clearly 


much of she 


your said her father, 


S° SHE went as far as the leather 
curtain which hung in the doorway 
and there she turned 

“Why do they sing?” she had asked the 
bishop, of the blacksmith and the others, 


und he had replied into his beard: “To 
soften the hard of heart 
So she turned in the doorway and 
sang in her reedy ittle voice, much 
thinned by the cold ung to soften her 
young father’s heart 
Lady, flower of all thing 


Rosa sine spina 
That bearest Jesus, Heaven-King, 


Gracia Divina 


But the song failed Perhaps it was 
the wrong hour, or perhaps it was be 
cause she had not slept in the manger 
and brought forth the gift of voice 

“Blood of the martyrs!” shouted her 
father, and raised himself on his elbow. 
“Are you mad? Get back to your bed. I 
shall have a word with some one for 
this.”” Whether it had softened him or not, 


it had stirred him 
“> we 


so she made her plea 


His birthday I want to see 

my mother.’ 
Then she ducked under the curtain and 
ran as fast as she could back to where 
she belonged Terror winged her feet 


She had spoken a forbidden word 


All sleep was gone from Charles the 


Fair. He lay on his elbow in his bed 
and thought of things that he wished to 
forget. of the wife he had put away be 
cause in eight vears she had borne him no 
son, of his great lands that would go to 
girls in the plain who 

of a Jew who lay in a dungeon 

other things After a time he slept again, 


the deep, unshaded window and fell 




























As he had expected, 
and jerked up their horses at the edge 


on his face and on the 
And in his sleep the g 


firmness of his chin. 


Perhaps she did not sing very 
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riding like demons, 
‘‘We seek a runaway, the child Clotilde ’’ 


at ten o'clock in the m and six men at arms, 


of the moat. ‘‘ Truce of God,’ 


terror and cupidity 


was an amusing game for those who stood safel 


seemed to double 


This re: 


lay on a bed asleep, with her mouth open: outside in patches of sunlight 
the stone corridor a page slept on a s 
over him against the 

She thought things over 


bishop considered it a little And 


“IT shall do a good act,” 


g Thou knowest of.” 


It was a matte 
fumbling with bars 
up to the hall and 
dogs about him 
with a girl of the 


rin his loneliness 


rats and anxiety 


Then she remembered 


him thoughtfully as he 


those horses that grazed in the plain below. 

carried Charles 
showed the way 
He should have 
* the blessing of 


arms were drawn 


desperate emprise, 


Two people stood by the steer 


free the Jew had curled himself up in : 
father’s own child, she acted slept. 


Guillem slept to forget. 


her eyes as she * mounted to her 


rage and disappointment, 


. With a dozen Perhaps it was merel 


covered the floor so that 
> and the pride smiled 
contended with the “Your 
tucked her feet of mercy. 
room her nurse went 
. With a corner clear. 
give 
warmed her feet. started, 
soften all hearts that fearsome 
But the bishop “ae 
good act one can secure i 
to do a good “ 
she would boy 
father might thinks so 
in the 
sitting on her bed shook 
“on this the birth freedom. 
ask for the Having 
back 
} 
» steps and much “Now 
the jailer, had crept I have 
‘ruce of God, of the 
was in love hung 
talk that the year ij 
she was beau it flashed as with 








with closed eyes 


frowning castle, 


tead of delivering Christmas dues, I should 
” he turned on her 


be receiving them. 


» most courageous work 


. divided betwe eu 


nile tne alll 





Ik. It 
y along 
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cliff. 
1umble 
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gray, 


strong 


e line, 
rose a 
steer 
es up 
their 
eather 


ilmost 
whom 


ther,” 

She 
of the 
r that 
l pick 
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were 
e line 
mas 


man. 
hould 
male- 
Guil- 
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in every direction was his domain, paying him tithe 
of fat cattle and heaping granaries. As far as he 
could see and as far again was the domain that, lack- 
ing a man child, would go to Philip, his cousin. 

The bishop, who rode his donkey without a saddle, 
slipped off and stood beside the little beast on the 
road. His finger absently traced the dark cross on 
its pack. 

“Jdiots !” snarled the overlord, out of his distemper, 
as he looked down into the faces of his faithful ones 
pelow. “Fools and sons of fools! Thy beast would 
suit them better, bishop, than mine.” 

Then he flung himself insolently out of the saddle. 
There was little of Christmas in his heart, God knows: 
only hate and disappointment and thwarted pride. 

“4 great day, my lord,” said the bishop. “Peace 
over the land. The end of a plentiful year 

“Bah !” 

“The end of a plentiful year,’ 
tranquilly, “this day of His birth, a day of thanks- 
giving and of good will.” 

“Bah!” said the overlord again, and struck the gray 


” 


” 


, 


repeated the bishop 


a heavy blow. So massive was the beast, so terrific 
the pace at which it charged down the hill, that the 
villagers scattered. He watched them with his lip 
curling. 

“See,” he said, “brave men and true! Watch, father, 
how they rally to the charge!” And when the creature 
was caught and a swaying figure clung to the bridle: 

“By the cross, the fool has him! A fine heritage 
for my cousin Philip, a village with its bravest man 
a simpleton !” 

The fool held on, swinging. His arms were very 
strong, and as is the way with fools and those that 
drown, many things went through his mind. The 
horse was his. He would go adventuring along the 
winter roads, adventuring and singing. The towns 
people gathered about him with sheepish 
praise. From a dolt he had become a 
hero. Many have taken the same step 
in the same space of moments, the line 
being but a line and easy to cross. E 

The dénouement suited the grim mood F 
of the overlord. It pleased him to see 
the smug villagers stand by while the 
fool mounted his steed. Side by side 
from the parapet he and the 
looked down into the town 

“The birthday of our Lord, bishop,” 
he said, “with fools on blooded horses 


9s 


bishop 


and the courage of the townspeople in 
their stomachs.” 

“The birthday of our Lord,” said the 
bishop tranquilly, “with a lad mounted 
who has heretofore trudged afoot, and 
with the hungry fed in the market place.” 

Now, it had been in the mind of the 
bishop that the day would soften 
Charles’s grim humor and that he might 
speak tohimasmantoman. But Charles 
was not softened 

So the bishop gathered up his cour 
age. His hand was still on the cross on 
the donkey’s back. 

“You are young, my son, and have 
disappointed s 
am old, have seen many things, and this 
I have learned: 

“Two things there are 
the love of God, must be 


been grievously who 


that, next to 
greatest in a 
man’s life—not war, nor slothful peace 
hor pride, nor yet a will that would bend 


all things to its end.” 


HE overlord scowled He had found 
the girl Joan in the market square, 
and his eves were on her 

“One,” said the bishop, “is the love of 
a woman. The other is—a child.” 

The donkey stood meekly, with hang 
ing head. 

“A woman,” repeated the bishop 
“You grow rough up here on your hill 
side. Only a few months since the lady, 
your wife, went away, and already order 
has forsaken you. The child, your daugh 
ter, runs like a wild thing, without con 
trol. Our Holy 
things.” 

“Will Holy Church grant me anothe: 
wife?” 

“Holy Church,” replied the 
gravely, “would have you take back, my 
lord, the wife 
drove away.’ 


Church deplores these 


bishop 


whom your harshness 

The seigneur’s gaze had been bent to 
the east, where lay the castle of Philip, 
his cousin. Now he dropped brooding 
eyes to the square below, where the girl! 
Joan assisted her father by the fire and 
moved like a mother of kings 

“You wish a 
father,” he said 
Shall have. 


woman for the castle, 


“Then a woman we 


Holy Church may not give 


me another wife, but I shall take one it. 


And I shall have a son 
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The child Clotilde had watched it all from 
a window. Because she was very high, the 
thing she saw most plainly was the cross on 
the donkey’s back Far out over the plain 
was a moving figure, which might or might not 
have been the Jew. She chose to think it was. 

“One of your people,” she said toward the 
crucifix. “I have done the good deed.” 

She was a little frightened, for all her high 
head. 

Other Christmases she and the lady, her 
mother, had sat hand in hand and listened 
to the roistering. 

“They are drunk,’ Clotilde would say. 

But her mother would stroke her hand and 
reply : “They but rejoice that our Lord is born.” 

So the child Clotilde stood at her window and gazed 
over the plain as far as she could see and as far 
And there was her mother. She would go to 
perhaps, failing that, she 


again. 
her and bring her back, or, 
might be allowed to stay. 

Here no one would miss her. The odor of cooking 
food filled the great house, loud laughter, the clatter 
of mug on board. Her old nurse was below, deco 
rating a boar’s head with berries and a crown. 

Because it was the Truce of God and a festival, 
the gates stood open. She reached the foot of the 
hill safely. Stragglers going up and down the steep 
way regarded her without suspicion. So she went 
through the square, past the roasting steer, and by 
a twisting street into the open country. 

When she stopped to rest, it-was to look back with 
wistful eyes toward the frowning castle on the cliff. 
For a divided allegiance was hers. Passionately as 


she loved her mother, her indomitable spirit was her 


father’s heritage, his fierceness was her courage, and 
she loved him as the small may love the great. 





He went straight to his wife’s bed and dropped on his knees beside 
Inarticulate things 
were in his mind, remorse and the loneliness of the last months and shame said 


Not for his life could he have spoken then. 





a matter of courage, too. 
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The fool] found her at the edge of 
the river. She had forgotten that 
there was a river He was on his 


great horse, and he rode up by the 
child and looked down at her. 

“It was I who captured him,” he 
“The others ran, but I 
caught him, so.” He dismounted to 
illustrate 


hoasted 


“It is not because you were brave 
that you captured him.” 

“Then why?" He stood with his 
feet wide apart, looking down at her. 

“It is because you have slept in a 
manger on a Holy Eve.” 

“Ave,” he responded, “but that was 
There were many strange 
Also, in the middle of the night came our 
Lady herself and said to me: ‘Thou shalt sing with the 
voice of an angel.’ ” 

“TI should like to see our 
wistfully. 

“Also,” 


great beasts. 


noises. 


Lady,’ said the child 
pursued the fool, “she gave me power over 
See! He fears me while he loves me.” 

And, indeed, there seemed some curious kinship be- 
tween the horse and the lad, perhaps because the 
barrier of keen mind was not between them. 

“Think you,” said the little maid, “if I slept where 
you did she would appear to me? I would not ask 
much, only to be made a lad like you, and, perhaps, 
to sing.” 

“But I am a simpleton. Instead of wit. I have 
but a voice, and now—a horse.” 

“A lad like you,” she persisted. 
would 
again?’ 


“so that my father 


love me and my mother might come back 


“Better stay as you are,” said the fool “Anyhow, 
Holy Eve again for 
comes but 


there will be no 
time. It 


a long 


year. 


once a 


“Also, it is hard times for men, who 
must either fight or work in the fields. 
I”’—he struck his chest—“I shall do 
neither. And I shall cut no more wood. 
I go adventuring.” 

Clotilde rose and drew her gray cloak 
around her, 

“T am 
“Only I voice and no horse. 
May I go with you?” 

The boy was doubtful He had that 
innate love and tenderness that is given 


adventuring. too,’ she said. 


have no 


to his kind instead of other things. Sut 
a child! 

“I will take you,” he said at 
rather heavily 


last, 
“But where, little lady?’ 

“To my mother at the castle of Black 
Philip.” And when his face fell—for 
Philip was not named The Black only 
for his beard: 

“She loves singing. I will ask you to 
sing before her.” 

That decided him He took her before 
him on the gray horse, and they set off, 
two valiant troubadour 
and a lady, food or 
clothing, but 


adventurers, a 
without sufficient 
with high courage and a 
song. 

And because it was the Truce of God 
the children went unharmed, encounter 
ing no greater adventure than hunger 
Robbers 
their 
Murder, ra 

Christmas 


and cold and aching muscles 
sulked in their 


horses pawed the 


fastnesses, and 
ground 
pillage slept that 
Day under the white flag 

The fool, who ached for adventure, 
rather resented the peace 

“Wait until Monday.” he said from 
behind her on the horse. “I shall show 
you great things.” 


pine, and 


UT the little maid was cold by that 

time and fright- 
“Monday vou may fight.” she 
“Now I wish you would sing.” 


beginning to be 
ened 
said 
So he sang until his voice cracked in 
his throat. Because it was Christmas, 
and because it was freshest in his heart, 
he sang mostly what he and the black 
smith and the crockery seller had sung 
in the castle yard: 
Lady. flower of all thing, 
Rosa sine spina, 
That bearest Jesus, 


Gracia Divina 


Heaven-King, 


They lay that night in a ruined barn 
with a roof of earth and stones. Clo 
tilde eved the manger wistfully, but the 
Holy Eve was past, and the day of mira 
cles would not come for a year 

Toward morning, however, she roused 
a touch 


“She may have 


the boy with 
forgotten me,” she 
(Conti 


“She has ed on page 20) 





ROM the time war 


is declared until 
the campaign ends, 
what is the thing 
that occupies, envel 


ops, annoys, and depresses the average 
What is the monstrous 
his life? What 
thing he restlessly resents at first 
then finds that he to endure 
finally put up with? It is just 
thing: Waiting. 

The ordinary 
that recently war-born world bore, the 
fireside strategist, think that the life of 
the ordinary campaigning soldier is one 
of constant excitement. They forget 
that it is only the exciting portions that 
are dealt with in their newspapers. 
There are plenty of such times 


soldier most? 


daily ration of is the 
and 
and 


this 


has 


newspaper reader and 


and incidents during this war, 
goodness knows—but to the ordi- 
nary Tommy such vivid hours 


pass like minutes. Before and in 
between and behind come the long, long 
waits, magnified enormously beyond the 
time. Will we never be ordered 
Why this delay in our being 
ordered off ?—are they not wanting thou- 
sands more at the front? And here they 
keep us, as day after day 
drilling and preparing for a departure 


actual 
abroad? 


passes by, 


that never appears to depart. This 
was and is the case with many thou 
sands of our fellows and is the case B Y 


of thousands of eager 
volunteers on the Continent now. But 
when one wanders through miles on 
miles of far-flung battle front, the wait 
ing, waiting appears to become quite as 
much apparent and almost universal. 
My day to-day, for instance, may be taken as a fair 
sample of many After a visit to the nearest 
headquarters the first thing one comes on in the rear 
fringe of front are idle ambulance corps—waiting. I 
have even heard members grumbling they 
have been a long time idle and have no wounded now 
to deal with: the last were all disposed of the 
day before yesterday. But that was a volunteer corps 
full of fresh enthusiasm. 

The doctors will often tell you in confidence that this 
another 


with hundreds 


day s. 


because 


very 


whole ambulance thing is being overdone 
case of a profession being oversupplied with members. 
This is one case, however, in which we do not hear of 
the unfairness of German competition. Then drawn 
up alongside of the road are a lot of reserve ammuni 
The drivers are lying on the grass under 
smoking waiting, hour 


A peasant comes along with 


tion wagons. 
the double row of 
after hour, day after day. 
his little cart drawn by a dog and hitches the dog to the 
from the leaders of an ammuni 
from waiting. 
The dog regards him 


trees and 


gate, a few feet awa) 
tion wagon. The 
sniffs at the dog investigatingly. 
with scornful disdain. He says as plain as any 
can say it: “What are 
brute? Here I am drawing my cart all by myself, and 
it takes four of you big chaps to draw The 
big, patient-looking fellow stupidly continues to inves 
Finally 


horse, bored long 
dog 


you getting at, you lumbering 
yours.” 


tigate, however, regardless of warning growls. 
the exasperated, regardless of 
little cart and harness, the 
The affrighted horse backs on his haunches and rears 
his companions sympathize in his fright, drivers dash 
to hold the dog, tur 
moil for a 
joyment of the onlooking men 
a little incident 


him, 
him by 


dog, springs at 


hose 


and catches 


their horses and detach general 
few minutes to the huge en 
for even 
like this goes to relieve 
the monotony of their waiting. A little 
way on I come on a line of trenches 
on the left bank of the Scheldt 
with men. The word lined is perhaps 


lined 


* lie XK . 
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BY HERBERT PAUS 


not accurate: most of them are lving on the grass 
close by. The spot of liveliest activity is where, 
down in the trench, four men are playing a game 


with very dirty and well-worn cards—others looking 
on. A young officer, after inquiring for news of the 
outer world, says that they have been occupying this 
position since almost the outbreak of the war, now 
in its fifty-ninth year (day, I corrected him), and 
they have seen and fired at Germans only twice. 
At the Hotel Balthazzar 

RNEYED along toward Grimbergen, for a long 


| on 
time past 


mittent 


a storm center of activity, with its inter 
bridge to Termonde so many times destroyed 
and rebuilt. Even here there was nothing doing, but I 
warned to be The 
most accurately punctuated by a warning crack from a 

My the 
yesterday swept by 
had to 
much as possible under cover of a 
the river the 
where I had slept a couple of weeks before. 
occupant of the field 
his off hind leg, that 
the still luxuriant 
then began to limp toward me 


wus very careful. remark was al 


transit across 


sniping rifle across the rivet 
had only been 


rapid, I 


exposed road that 


was crawl across a 


a mitrailleuse 


field as solitary 


trenches there, 
The only 


wounded in 


house on bank to reach 
horse, badly 


turned 


was a 
had 


vrass, lle 


been loose there in 


cocked his ears and 
Much as I 
it was no place or time to wait and talk to him 


the still 


love horses, 
Our 
trenches were Waiting there, but 
little 


Iivery day something on 


friends in 


there had been a less monotony about their stays 


hight attacks, daily sniping ; 
the 
(under the remaining iron portion of which 


some days it looked as if wished to rush 


the bridge 


enemy 
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about a ton of 


electrically ¢ onnected 
dynamite is 


for them 


Waiting 
“What ho 


censor !'" 





= This was the place where it was 
fun to the 


Loo 
Wait, and boys in th 
‘ e 


trenches were enjoying it Then back 
to the station, a quarter of a mhile 
away, which had been badly shelled 
since my last visit, and a little Way 


farther on to see my friends that kept 
a tiny pub with 
itors, in 


a spare room for Vis 
Which we dined severa] times 
and slept once. Having been six times 
this hotel-dotted world, ] 
claim to speak, with 


round may 
a certain amount 
of experience, and this, the Hotel Bal 
thazzar, I would hold up as a model in 
many There cordial 
greeting, to begin with, from Madame 
B., glad to welcome a guest, and even 

in this time of war the best was the 


guest's; 


respects, Was a 


but he was made one of thy 
family, three generations of Which 
were that roof. One 
granny was the only dismal member 


housed under 


aged eighty-seven, but still healthy 
Her place was always next the stoys 
in the inner room, where 


she sat 


With arms crossed and gently sway 





ing at intervals and emitting an occasions 
sroan with an ejaculation in Flemish which 
I would swear was the equivalent of “Tey 
rible terrible 


times, times!” Janette, the 
pretty 


all the vis 


vounger sister of the hostess, a 
girl, was beloved and adored by 
iting soldiers having the 
her life; and then there were the four kids, 
shy and gentle little people. The first day 
I went there, after Madame had given Ba 
from the till, he 


very 


and was time of 


thazzar money went 
ful quest of a beefsteak which proved equal to the best 
that Waldorf could supply It 
large that I had to get three soldier friends to share it 
with The 
rough linen sheets on the bed 


out in 


it SUCCESS 


the Savoy or Was so 


me. bedroom was spotlessly clean, with 


My bill was as follows 


Beefsteak . 1.25 franes 

Bed 1.00 
Undecipherable item LOO 
Schnapps . : ee 20 
Beer. - 10 
Total. ° ° ob.t be 

Surely a modest hotel bill, and this in time of war, 

with fighting half a mile away. Madame would come 


beefsteak 
we shook hands 
That was 


round and pat us on the back and ask if the 
perfect 
all round before being lighted to our room 


Was all right, as it was and 


our latest recollection of the Hotel Balthazzar. But 
now, on revisiting it, the sign over the door was still 
there, but in place of bright-colored windows there 
were planks instead in some and a fringe of broker 


Pushing open the 
the 


with a cheery 


the sashes in others 


wis 


vlass around 


cooki 


STOVE 
vreeting. But 
had been that cozy little home! 


All the tiled floor, erstwhile kept so spotless 


door, there madame busy by 


ng 
still intact and ready still 
in what ruin was what 
wis lit 


tered with broken glass. Even the glass case covering 


au stuffed bird surrounded with wax flowers was 
broken—all by a shell that had burst just outside the 
door, IT asked after granny; she had been moved that 
very morning What had madame got 
to give a guest to eat? Two eggs sh 


held out triumphantly, and laughed 
amd some bread and cheese 

Another beefsteak? Mr. B. would go 
out and try and get one with the five 
france piece I handed him She told 
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SUCCESS 
the best 
Was 80 


share it 


n, with 
‘ollows 
of war, 


ad come 
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< hands 
lait was 
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as still 

there 
broke! 
ven the 
stove 
gy. But 
home! 
vas lit 
vering 
‘Ss Was 
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md that 
me got 
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me the street had been shelled since we had been 
there last the) that 
they had better leave, as there might be more shell 
> While I 


and now were told by an officer 


" waited, bundles al 


ng that afternoon 
read prepared were being placed on a big wheelbar 
row cart standing outside, “But, monsieur, we don't 
ike to leave our home till we have to,” she said 
will come back again soon.” What a 


Anyhow, we 
wonderfully cheerful lot of people they are! Granny 
and the rest were only going to relatives at Zele for 
few before I 
hear there has been a desperate 


eecurity (and a moments am writing 


these vers words I 


nanic in Zele because the little town is being shelled). 


The Supreme Courage 

UR host came back despondent—no beefsteak ob 
butcher had already 
fled, A rattle of rifle fire made us all think this detail 
unimportant. I took some bread and cheese, and the 
rest, With the eggs, were put in a cigar box and on to 
They locked the door of their little home 
and stood before it, while I took a snapshot of them 
and then started away—away from the Huns to Zele. 
They went away cheerfully, expecting to return when 
They could 
hardly have been a quarter of a mile away when a 
in their street. I wonder if 


tainable, because the only 


the barrow. 


the war storm would have passed away. 


German shell dropped 


their house is standing now. Being told that there 
were some Belgian batteries near by, I got a man 
to show me where they were. He left me at the end 
of a country lane and said they were right ahead 
about five hundred meters off. I was beginning to 
doubt him when T came on the horses—waiting—wait 
ing under a long bower of branches by the wayside, 


carefully constructed to conceal them from 


aeroplanes, but as so much tissue paper 
against shrapnel 

Now, if you want to know what is the 
supreme showing of courage in war, it 
is that called for and shown by the field 
artillery riders. The guns are unlim 
bered in position and start into action 
at once, or wait. In either case the 
horses and their riders have to wait 
close by. 

If they are not under tire already 
as when I first saw our gunners race 
into action at Elandslaagte—they have 
to wait until probably the opening of 
fire by the battery brings them under the 
enemy's fire. 

Now the point is, the men serving the 
guns are occupied, busy—-desperately, ab 
sorbingly busy; but for the riders theirs 
is to wait and look on—to wait and see 
themselves being shot at 

Through the eager field glasses of the 


enemy’s gunners that they know are scan 
are more observable than 


they and that bunch 


hing them, they 


the guns themselves 





of horses of theirs. Yet they must not, 
and they dare not, and they do _ not, 
move. This is valor supreme. 


They hold their horses’ bridles in their 


hands—and wait. 

The clash and = struggle of personal 
conflict is not theirs, not theirs the in 
toxicating delight of a glorious charge, 


“It is a funny 








One of the principal features of this war for novel de 
velopment the the have 
worked with massed artillery in sweeping all before 
them for the safe advance of their infantry. 

Anyone to returning homeward along 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, or the like in the early 
hours of the morning after leaving a dance or a night 
club or the House of Commons or any such place of 
late dissipation, will be familiar with the way in which 
these streets get their morning wash. Now imagine a 
line of firemen, shoulder to shoulder across the top of 
Regent Street, with the nozzle of a 
main pipe in his hand held at the highest effectual ele 
vation. Then every drop of water falling 
away in front on the pavement to be a shrapnel bullet, 
and underneath the water arch, close to, but 


is splendid way Germans 


accustomed 


everyone water 


imagine 


clear of 


the nozzles, a line of men advancing, and then you 
have an idea of the method of advance of the Ger 
man armies. There has never been such a demon 





















culminating and revenged after any man on the othe 

punishment in saber slash or veno this flat country where there 

mously satisfying lance’ thrust. Good 

old bank-holiday coconuts! A little farther on were stration of the effect of massed artillery since the 
the guns, almost completely covered by cut branches invention of gunpowder. This is the feature, more 
and were placed under a row of trees than any other, which contributed to the success of 
The gunners were lying around basking in the the German advance. 

afternoon sun or on the straw, under improvised It was terrible and magnificent Every park of 


little huts of branches, for the battery had been occu 
pying that for 


position many days It was about a 
quarter of a mile from the Belgian trenches on the 
West bank of the Scheldt. 


Some message came in on the telephone stationed 
‘rectly behind the battery. Then 


on an horse, 


in 
told 


rode 


he 


officer 
which 


an 
extremel\ 


grood-looking 


me had come from Ireland 
A Hose of Hail from Krupp’s 
and the telephone gave an interesting story. Two 


1‘ 
Belgian soldiers had been captured the previous 


I and had 


aay just 
their lines. 


now managed to escape and rejoin 
told headquarters that a 
regiment were coming along on the other side of the 


iver 
river 


They German 
, and indicated the exact place so accurately that 
their location on the maps that show every three-acre 
lield could be definitely fixed. An order rang out from 
the commandant : instantly the men were alert at their 
He called out the direction and The 
points of the shrapnel shells were carefully set as one 
Would set the hands of a clock. 

“Attention ! “Fire!” bang! bang! 
Went the guns in rapid The 
smoke from each was little more than enough to en 


posts, range, 


Bang! bang! 


four succession. blue 
Velop the covering branches for a few seconds. 

from the commandant, standing next the telephone 
man, came the order: “Fifty more 
connection !” and the elevation of the guns 
aitered and the shell points infinitesimally moved. 


meters genera! 


Wis 


artillery might have been a nozzle of a hose pipe lead 
ing from Krupp’s. 

The factor next in importance to the action of their 
the the 


ence of which had been so carefully concealed 


exist 
I have 
Intelli 
gence Department was worth not to have found cut all 
them, but I think Britishers make 
Possibly the Japanese Intelligence Department 
These naturally inquisitive, observant, and 
industrious little men worm their into find 
either industrial 6dr military 


wis great siege guns, 


massed artillery 
often heard the question asked as to what our 


about very poor 
spies. 
is better. 
very 


ing out about most things, 


way 


secrets, yet one of their naval attachés, who was for 
two years in Germany, could find out no particulars 
about these siege guns. All they got at were vague 
and mysterious rumors of their existence, and that 
was all. As a matter of fact, even high up officers of 
the German army knew nothing about them—the 
knowledge of their existence being confined to a few 


individual officers and to a certain number of the most 


trusted employees in Krupp’s. When at length they 
were brought forth to be used for the first time in 
actual warfare at Liege and Namur, it was a corps of 
Krupp’s men that went out with them to see them 
placed in position and put into action: in the case of 
the Namur forts, it was the submanager of Krupp’s 
himself. 

There are no men who have been called upon to do 
more waiting throughout this war—waiting and watch 
ing—than the men of the British navy, and a nerve 


game firing at a 


side of the hill in 


is 
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“Fire!” and again the noisy litany started and the racking business it has been. The first time that the 
neighboring batteries joined in We could hear our German artillery has been seriously and disastrously 
shrapnel bursting, but not even see them. Then the tackled was at the great battle along the coast, still 
German batteries on the other side started to reply going on as I write. Over the low sand dunes along 
in single shots, groping and searching to locate us the coast between Cstend and Dunkirk the ships’ guns 
Why does not some one invent an accurate sound were enabled to enfilade and destroy as well as, of 
finder? Several dropped behind us, one just in front course, completely outrange the German fire Up to 
and they seemed coming near at one time, but they then the outranging was all the other way We have 
were quite astray on the whole. Not a man in the not yet learned what the actual damage inflicted has 
three batteries was touched, but two of the riders been, but, only for the action of the fleet, in all proba 
waiting with the horses were wounded by shrapne! bility by this time the Germans would have been in 
Poor coconuts! It is a funny game firing at a man on possession of the great stretch of coast, which would 
the other side of the hill in this flat country where have put us in the position of waiting for raids on the 
there is no hill, and there might be a big one for shores of England at any moment 
all one can see of him. There was no aeroplane up 


Cave Dwellers, 1914 


B T for the soldiers the real period of long wait 
ing begins when the men commence to intern 


themselves in the trenches. The second chapter of 
this great war is the intrenched part. The first part 
was the violent advance of the Germans.. This ad 


vance was held almost momentarily by the Liege forts 
and by the men who fought so valiantly around them 
No one thought that the German advance would have 


been held up as it was, and it upset their calcula 
tions enormously. Sut then when the flood stream 
of advance had eddied and swirled past these crum 
bling rocks, the army of great invasion swept on 
across Belgium and Luxemburg within cannon noise 
of Paris 

Then the advance was stopped and was held and 


driven back a little way, and the two great opposing 
forces, finding an equipoise, had to dig themselves in 
The 
Germans expected, and have got, great re 
sults their artillery, but 
just not quite as much expected 
After the men on the far-flung battle line 
on either 
into trenches, 
snug. 
Everyone knows and the 
tion of being in a secure little house when 
the the 


seacoast is 


This has been, is, and will be, a war of artillery. 


from massed 


as they 


nestled 
pretty 


themselves 
to 


side had 


got 


things began be 


loves sensa 


stormy winds do blow Say on 
bald cliff : 
there anything more gratifying and com 
forting than to listen to the storm roaring 
whistling the vibrating and 
trembling walls to hearken 
the wind ruddy fire 


embers glow the wide- 


or on a nestling 


against 
and 
that 
at 
vgauge chimney’? 
Instead of 
drops, shrapnel o1 
the roofs of the 
men therein 


and 
or 
the 
of 


roof 
makes 
the 


to 
base 
hailstones or slashed rain 
bullets 
trenches, 


and 


rain 
but 
to 


rifle may 


on covered 
the 
hold these 
Three inches 
the aperture 
observe, watch, shoot 
the trench begins to 
The furnishing of this immedi 
ately very important matter 
It will lucky thing for the oc 
cupants if there is a supply of fresh hay 
or straw available in the immediate 
vicinity, as either makes all the difference 
in upholstering and padding up the inte- 
rior for the comfort of the occupants. 


rest secure only 


lines and wait 
of a 
through 


or 


horizontal slit 
they may 


foe. Then 


residence 


long 
which 
their 
become a 





residence 
becomes a 


be a very 


no hill The character, habits, and temperament 
of the men soon become very apparent in 
the appearance of the abodes of these modern cave 


The natty, tidy, careful fellows soon have 
like a 


ones 


dwellers 
their section of the trenches almost man’s 
cabin, while the 
to pig it—just anyhow 

There are very few of these latter, however, but one 


navy 


slack and slovenly settle down 


cannot generalize about an army. An army is made 
up of many regiments, and the impression that one 
would get from intimate intercourse with one regi 
ment must be corrected by that of others. How often 
have I heard during the last six weeks people lay 
ing down the law and dogmatizing about the merits 
of certain troops, and then when questioned as to the 
basis of their opinions we find that they are all 
grounded on what they saw of one particular lot of 


men, and probably under unusual conditions at that. 


Of Ennui—the Enemy 
JHEN the part 
complished, and all 

make the abode of the cave dwellers secure for a prob 

the STO k 


of the digging in is a 


his 


serious 
been done possible to 
able long wait, it is often amusing to observe 
taking that 
available to pass the idle hours before them 


is gone through as to what resources are 


Has anybody bought a pack of cards? Although 
not mentioned in the long list of regulation equipment, 
one is often found more valuable than some of the 
items that are 


Some very grimy and well-worn packs I have seen, 
with the corners well rounded from hard use, yet they 
would otherwise 
Then if the par 


fellows that have 


have helped to pass by days which 


have been ones of dismal boredom 


ticular trench is lucky in having any 


brought a novel or a book of any kind, it hardly matters 


On ) 


An occasional news (Concluded on page 


what. 
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i One Christmas in the early din 





That ever leads the morning in, 

I heard the happy children shout 

In rapture at the toys turned out 
Of bulging little socks and shoes— 
A joy at which I could but choose 
To listen enviously, because 


I’m always just “‘Old Santa Claus.”’ 


But ere my rising sigh had got 
J To its first quaver at the thought, 
It broke in laughter, as I heard 
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What “Old Danta’ Overheard 


By James Whitcomb Kiley 


Tilustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 





Tis said old Santa Claus one time 
Told this joke on himself in rime: 


A little voice chirp like a bird— 
“Old Santa’s mighty good, I know, 
And awful rich—and he can go 
Down ever’ chimbly anywhere 

In all the world!—But I don’t care, 
I wouldn't trade with him, and be 
Old Santa Claus, and him be me, 
Fer all his toys and things—and I 
Know why, and bet you he knows why!— 
They wuz no Santa Claus when he 
Wuz ist a little boy like me!”’ 
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AR down in the street children were playing in 
oe market place, winding up 

mechanical toys, putting money in their banks and 
taking it out again, and hiding from each other behind 
q mask of make-believe. Many of them were old and 
gray and worn with the game of life: but they could 
not stop. 

About them on every side rose lofty towers they had 
Sometimes the foundations 
hurt by falling 
higher, up into 


fashioned of their blocks. 
were weak and the children 
but always they built 


were 
walls ; again, 
the clouds. 

It was beginning to rain—a gray, hopeless drizzle 
out of a gun-metal sky. The street was like a broad 
hand of wet rubber. Lights flashed out in tier on tier 
of windows. But the children played on. 

Far up near the top of a 
leaned at a window. 

“See, Alma! Look 
Aren't they funny! 
And yet, they’re folks.” 
young and given to philosophy. 


skyscraper two women 
way down there in the street! 
They like tiny pygmies! 
The assistant manager was 
“Sometimes I think 


seem 


we've got the goods they need down there more than 
anything else in the world!” She smoothed her drab 
corse skirt of wrinkles caused by holding so many un 
adopteds—“and see them running round and round! 
What do you suppose they want?” . 

“Oh,” the manager answered wearily, studying a 
question-form pad, “money—and the things you can get 
with money—all the way from a skirt with an ex 
pensive slit in it—to an airship. Speaking of money, 
you know we've got to find another 
This little sixteen-story ant hill is going to 
New 


office in two 
months? 
be torn down. bank’s going up.” 


HE assistant put down the window and switched 

on a light under a “Ugh!” 
she shuddered, “this home-finding business is all right 
It’s the that 
nerves ! (we never did think of a 
had a hard time trying 
hospital and orphan’s 
there—-I must say 


cracked green shade 


home-losing business has got on my 
That little redhead 
name, did we?) has certainly 
to stay adopted! What with 
home and a week here and 
he’s a great little pilgrim!” 

“It's his red hair, Jim” 
Jeanette). “Commerce never did go absolutely 
over our proposition: but when there’s anything what 
ever doing you'll notice the styles call for 
pretty, curly-haired, blond baby girls.” The manager, 
Miss Sykes, was making her desk orderly, preparatory 
to a six-weeks personally conducted European tour 
pleasure trip with expenses partly paid in lieu of her 
finding out all about 
to the business of manufacturing mothers and fathers. 
It would nine-weeks trip, save for the 
aforesaid accident of humanity. “Yes, it’s his straight 
red hair. But I guess he’s settled this time!” 

“What was the matter with last people that 
they didn’t keep him?’ 
“They wanted to 
Medes and Persians. He was 
“He! That little bit of a 
“It was pinned on him. 
pinned on him. Yes, my dear, 
The woman that wanted him had forgotten to fill out 

that one line about religious preferences.” 

“Such a little thing!’ 

The manager nodded, methodically putting away 
her question-form pads and hiding her best pen. “Yes, 
that little thing. That's life. When it comes to-that 
little thing that set me up here at the top 
of this roaring cafion finding mothers for other folks’ 
babies instead of taking care of some of my 
Only, Jim, there isn’t any little thing. But I guess he’s 
landed now. Voor little helpless kid! And his hair 
isso red. I thought it was going to curl. Well, I don't 
read that Apollo ever graduated from a 
basket into an incubator.” 

It was raining harder now and somewhere a sign 
rattled dismally 

“It makes me feel,’ prophesied the assistant, “as 
though something’s going to happen. You see!” 

The telephone rang with insistent, raucous clang. 

“You answer it,” implored Miss Sykes. 

“No, you!” begged Jim. “Maybe it’s a five-thousand 
dollar subscription! You read of things like that in 
fiction,” 

Miss Sykes took down the receiver wearily, listened 
to a high-pitched, nervous voice—and, closing her capa 
ble, Unringed hand over the transmitter, turned an 
indignant face to her assistant. 

“It’s the incubator baby, Jim!” 
off again!” 


a day 


(Jim being feminine for 


CTUZys 


spring 


scientific management as relates 


have been a 


those 


there are the rules of the 


a Catholic 


But 


that 
Jesuit 


That’s about all 
devout 


was 
he’s a 


it was a 


own. 


doorstep 


wailed “ie 


she 
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With the child in her arms 
she sat down and tried on 
him everything she had bought 
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She continued to listen and at times succeeded in 
saying something herself: “It isn’t true! He has a 
perfectly good back! . No! He never had a sick 
day in his life! He’s only litthe—and awfully dainty 


No! Your doctor is mistaken! No! There's 


nothing the matter with his back. Wel of course if 
you feel like that—if you couldn't love him... but 
couldn't you keep him six weeks? I've planned to 
leave to-day on a Piease, please don’t bring him 
out in this. Please don’t!” 

But the nervous voice at the other end of the wire 
had broken with a snap. Miss Sykes, a little white 
faced, hung up the receiver. “He's on the way, Jim,” 


she said quietly, “his little—bonnet—was all on! No 
him Ile 
Jim, There 


polite vocabulary for what 


body wants probably wanted 


life is 


never wis 


was no word in Miss Sykes’s 
life was 

An hour went by as they sat and waited by the rain 
washed window 

“We've got 
after a 
him !” 

It was just 


him on our hands,” the manager said 


long silence “There’s something fatal about 
atop of those fatalistic tendencies that 
She began with 
a capital with it Money 


dripped from her handsome brown umbrella, her water 


the door opened and a lady entered 


Probably she would end 


proof brown silken garments. There was money in her 
copper-colored hat that sat so defiantly above her sad, 
were, With long black lashes, 
had painted shadows beneath them. She 


big eves. Gray eyes they 


and anxiety 


was slight, vet gave the impression, somehow, that 
God had intended her to be larger if only she could 
eat and sleep enough. One felt instinctively that her 


colorless face should have somewhere just the faintest 


possible rose tint to accompany the rich mass of her 
That 
save for the 


heen red 
that 
lady to 


hair hair would undoubtedly have 


eolors she wore coppery browns 


seem to be a very expensive dye. It takes a 


afford hair like that 


She worried, timidly, a gold bag in 


topaz-studded 


her exquisite jeweled fingers, and at invitation of 


in the only chair that squeaked 
lady hesitated, looking 
skirt and the 


Jim sat down, alas, 
7 want” the strange 


down at her uncreased accordion 
chiffon and 


hahu! 


pleated immaculate real lace on her 


bosom “J want a 


HE manager and Jim looked at each other—the 
gb. rest flicker of an evelash complaining: “Oh, it’s 
If only that little golden-haired 
The golden-haired baby gir! 
‘ould not 
enter upon her 


nouse. Such a lady! 


baby girl were ready!” 


was not ready because her mother « quite 


bring herself to let go and long rest 
though Arrangements 
Jim, representing the organization, had made the ar 
hand 
poverty-stricken 


She would, were all made 


rangements herself, question form in Tears in 
her eyes, Jim that 
with a 


(9S-cent 


had exclaimed ti 


over in the 
corner shirt for death) 

and the elevated reeling with sickening monotony just 
“Oh, 


room sewing machine running 


waists cannot wait 


outside the single window isn’t she a darling! 


Let me hold her again! She won't be two days find 
What a perfect duck of 


it will be seen that Jim, even with that awful lump in 


one! a baby!" From which 


her throat, considered herself the purveyor of a rare 


bargain in babies. But the baby girl was not yet dis 


played on the counter 
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“Par 
quite casually, “a little matter—-I 
will take the subject up in just a moment.” 

She left the room. 


f querulous, nervous, apologetic voice 


The manager looked out of the rainy window. 


don me,” she said, 
Outside a closed door there was 
: “He isn’t strong 
and the manager's 
“Such a day! Shame—to 
Give him here quick! Did he 


I want a big, strong one,” 
clear-cut 


enough. 
own reproof : 
bring him back! 
1/ma?”’ 


come 
home to 


with the little mat- 
right 


HEN the manager was back 
ter in her arms and taking up the subject 


over her motherly, childish bosom. 


“This is him—this is he,” she introduced, with a 
great intake of breath. “He has the loveliest dispo- 
sition—you ever saw! I know you'd love him! Of 


course we always go through a few questions—on both 
You want to know things about him—and 
at the little ruddy Romanist in 
wants to know things about you.” 


had thought of—a little—blond—curly-haired 


sides. 
he” she looked down 
her arms—‘“he 
“T—] 
girl—” 
But 
out his arms, 


indeed a child of fate. He held 
little, curiously unfattened arms—and 
gave a leap—the athletic thing he had yet at- 
tempted, for the only sort of food that would keep the 
wolf from his door hadn't put any ginger into him. 
And he smiled as he had never smiled in this strange 
even though you never 
the faintest 
tears, 


the baby was 


most 


planet where it costs so to live 
of living and 
about 


haven't 
anyway. Two 
ciated, somehow, with his latest return and the insult 
to his back, trembled before the blue of his eyes and 


asked the privilege 
What it’s all 


idea asso 


were gone like mist before the sun; and the smile was 


like a rainbow of promise, guarantee of no more flood 


of tears, which, of course, was more than you who 
still weep could expect 
The lady took him in her arms. It was very silent 


in the Faintly, from far down in the street, 
came the indefinite cry of the market place 

As the child lay in her lap, crushed up 
her accordion-pleated chiffon, he was all at 
at all unlovely but strangely like herself. All 


room 


elegant 
against 
once not 
at once, too, against those exquisite garments his soft, 

In both faces were evident 
or shall we say the need of 
when all is well—when the 
the soul—and some other inde- 


silky hair took on new tones. 
the need of sleep, of food 

food 
is untroubled by 


what does for one 
body 
finable good which, for the moment, we shall let equal. 

After a while she said, a little huskily: “I may not 
be able to keep it—but—/ 

Simple they 
wanting things so. 
like a ery 
cannot 
“for twelve 


want it so!” 
words and women are always 
But there in the silent room it was 
up out of the depths of things that money 
buy. “I have wanted one,” he said simply, 
years.” Indeed she now to be 
smiling child in her making 
confessions to him of barriers to be overcome, barriers 
perhaps, to be surmounted. “Alfred is so 


were 


seemed 


speaking to the arms 


too high, 


nervous—his temperament is so—his condition just 
now is so very 
She rose abruptly with the child in her arms. “My 


extremely nervous—I 
made life as—but this 
no one knows. 
could I not? I 


PTT) 


husband,” she apologized, “is 
him and 


It is my own idea 


have always spared 
one thing I 
I could take him—on trial, as it were 
may not be able—but / 


want! 


want him so: 
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“You can fill out this blank.” said the manager 
wearily. Religion Everything Vil fill out this 
other and in a week 

“But I want him now! Let me have him to-night 
just for one night! 

Miss Sykes and her assistant had no faith in the 
transaction. But it would take care of him for a 
day; and they produced another blank which had 
something about “temporary” on it. 


said the manager 
well baby! 


“It’s a bad day for him to be out,” 
tenderly, “although he’s really an awfully 


Goodness knows, it’s hot enough, but I don’t like to 
have him get wet.” 

“T have an extra wrap,” said the lady “T'll have 
Williams bring it up. Couldn't I send word? It’s the 


brown limousine with the gold monogram.” 

Jim ran to the elevator and after a proper interval, 
Widiams walked from it. He was perfectly Englished, 
liveried in brown and brass, and he carried a coppery 
brown lined with sulphur-colored chiffon. 
Nothing plus nothing. Yet the result 
in protection from the elements, and considerable in 


lace cloak, 
was something 


protection from the common herd. 
The lady wrapped the child in it. 

of evasion, of subtlety, came into her eyes. 

would dream 


A curious look 
“See!” she 
that 


cried, laughing nervously, “no one 


I had anything but 
awrap! See! Would 
you know if I held 
it so?” 
Afterward the 
manager leaned flat 
ly against the closed 
office door. “He'll 


come back,” she said 
dully—reduced to 
skepticism by hunger 
and fatigue, the cause 
indeed of much un 
belief. 


Y strong - lunged 
guides sight 
seeing tours it is 
“Millionaires’ 
Block after 


called 
Drive.” 


block they stretch 

fortunes in brick 
and stone and mar 
ble in flower and 
wooded park. Per 
haps from your dol 
lar seat you will 
comprehend. Possibly 
you will look with a 


dumb, unutterable 
feeling of how-did 
they-get-it-all? 

“The 
Arnold Avery 
right” is 


home of 
on the 


closed as 


are many others. 
The Averys’, like the 
rest, are in that 
beautiful country It was very silent in the 


that always has 
sapphire sky and 
emerald water in 


want it so! 


magazines—abroad. The heavy blue shades are 
drawn: the great entrance door boarded up, with a 
neat sign on it indicating that life may be found 
somewhere in the rear. You look as you fly by and 


see nothing in those well-kept grounds that looks like 
If you happen to have had recent business in 
“What a place for 


a rear. 
Halsted 
children !” 


closed 


Street, you philosophize 
But children run in and out of that 
In all those cool, shadowy there 
is no child at all, except the marble one in the fountain 
—and she interferes with no one’s plans. 
You pass a magnificent pile of brownstone. These 
Home, and you wonder 


ho 


door. spaces 


people are at home, if not At 


a little at the silken hangings and rare lace at the 
awninged plate-glass windows. Vaguely, a little wear 
ily. you think: “How happy they must be!’ But when 


the guide announced “the home of Henry Briscom” 
you were looking at the bronze door that cost $20,000, 
so you did not think at all of the divorce you swal 
lowed along with your coffee. No, Millionaires’ Drive 
has not cornered happiness. 

It is curiously quiet along those perfectly rolled 
velvet lawns. Save for your great juggernaut of com 


merce there is scarcely any sound except the faint whi 


of the closed cars that pass and repass, with flowers in 


gleaming vases, and richly gowned women with fair 


faces like pictures at the windows. So quiet 


Sometimes, indeed, dull-eyed, flat-bosomed women 


with heavy, sagging skirts and pinned fronts stra) 
here from the other world. They come pushing 
shabby gocarts full of old-eyed, narrow-chested babies: 
with other babies pulling at their skirts: and, often, 


other babies knocking feebly at their heart At sight 


of Fairyland these women settle babies’ bonnet 


crooked, drool-moistened bibs and _ try, 


strings and 
futilely, to bridge the Great Chasm by cl 
pitiful hiatus between waist and skirt that seems so 
curiously weighted since the last baby 


sing that 


and they whis- 
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Oh, the flowers 


Heine! No, 


things! 
Don't 


per See ' Lee 
like in the 
it ain't to 

And children, 


run-over shoes, cry in awe 


the pretty 


see 


picture show! touch, 


set on! 
at skirts, crippled by crooked 
“Oh, oh! And is they kids 


tugging 


like us here?” And the weary mothers, thinking of 
the place with the sewing machine in it (Hurry 


Heine!) and the alley behind it where somebody for 


gets to empty the garbege—thinking hopelessly, desper 


ately of the coming one—-whispers: “Sh! Oh, sure 
they must be somewheres! Mebbe they're having a 
birthday party in one o’ them big houses. Let's look 


in the windas. Don’t cough, Melia! Oh, ain’t it quiet! 
My ain’t it quiet!” 

Once a little girl, straying in Fairyland, exclaimed 
“Oh, ma! A castle like in the pictures in Tony's place!” 
But it was only the garage of Alfred Van Aden. 

The car, indeed, slows down that none may miss the 
sight of that estate, and it is repeated twice, in rau 
insistent tones: “On the left, ladies and gentle 
men, the most expensive dwelling on Millionaires’ 
Drive, belongin’ to Alfred Van Aden, who made a mil- 
lion in wheat last week.” You utter a 
“Ah-h!”’—not at the million in wheat—by this time you 
are too tired to think a million in wheat, but at the 
that your and will remain 


soul, 


cous, 
composite 
loveliness 


POSSe@SSeS eves 








room. 


on trial, could I not? I want him now! 


mansion of whitestone and 
the past 
And but 
still passing the wonderful 
like with 


carved 


a haunting memory A 


marble has resurrected from dead Kgvptian 


Roman there 
Yet 
with terraces 
fountain with 
rim, pools with lilies of rose and lavender, flowers of 


temple and palace. no, 
cannot tarry 
sunken 


marble 


you 
you are 
white 


gardens velvet, 


statues, pigeons on the 


whose existence you never so much as dreamed, a high 


stone wall with dark-green, glistening vines—it looks 
so cool there—and so quiet.... It is gone sut 
vou will not forget. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when Alfred Van Aden 


stepped from his purple limousine and entered the house 
which moved and had moved for twelve years about 


one center, himself. He in turn moved faster and 
faster, hypnotized by a dream, the vision of gold yet 
unattained This magnificent structure that housed 
him he himself had not earned It was all that was 
eft of his father Alfred Van Aden was the son and 
the grandson of worn-out makers of money. He was 
an only son. His father had been an only son Bach 


generation had succeeded merely in reproducing itself 


Alfred Van Aden had no child 

IX HAD been trained early for the great game, 
ye it possessed him, body and soul. He was 
voing to rest some time, though, and read books that 
\lice had in the library, see pictures that he undet 
stood he passed every day when he went by the Art 


Institute, and travel somewhere beyond the route of 
the hurried traveler who is always getting cables 
from the home office. But he had no time this year 


The market was wild Hadn't Ames dropped dead in 


the Pit that very day? 


A maid in uniform opened a door before he could 
ring, because it made him nervous to wait. The last 
butler had breathed too loud on opening the door, 


and a quiet woman had been substituted. 


After a whiie she said, a little huskily, ‘‘1 may not be able to keep it 


Let me have him to-night, just for one night!’’ 
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Good evening, sir,” she said in even, imper nal 
’ . ! Sona 


and 
that and 
Burt, 


upon 


tones, immediately became a hatrack She } 
" ad 


said become a hatrack perhaps five hundr 
dred 


times while looking for a1 


Instant in 
well-tailored 


‘tistag 


tion his graceful, houlder 


1 and 
months, 


his 
handsome he: " 


ivory-smooth cheeks. she Voids 


as she had for those awful burning eves 
HIE house of Van Aden was a 


house of luxury and 
of quiet that 


was without did nos 
in Amer 
richer hangings 
The walls had been dees 


The beauty 
belie the loveliness within. Probably nowhere 
ica could be found more famous rugs, 
rarer pictures and pottery 
artist work in art 
always the signal for exhibitions. 


rated by an whose galleries was 
One knew that the 
blasts of winter never entered here: that deep withiy 
these Aladdin walls the torrid heat of Halsted Street 
never found its way. 

The city which had brought it forth seemed power. 
less to project here the noise and confusion of the 
(rreat 
rugs, and 
grave itself. 


marveled at 


Game. One walked on these silken overlapping 
g 


no sound echoed. It was silent here as the 
padded feet. 


create so 


Servants moved on 
the that could 
machine, keep it in perpetual motion 


: One 
force vast a 


silent, without 


friction. Was there no limit to that force? Was 
F there anything jt 
could not do? 
Alfred Van Aden 
went through these 
great, silent, luxuri 
ously lighted rooms 


and looked critically 
about; but nothing 
was out of place, no 
discord marred the 
harmony that sheuld 
restful ti 
hunted 


have been 
his roving, 
eves 
Alice 
there to 
though. 
liked 


ing. and her careless 


should be 
meet him, 
She knew he 


her to be wait 


ness annoyed him 


She came hurrying 
now with a show of 
‘alm, and he did not 
see how her hands 


hiding the 
chiffon 
ier breast 


trembled, 
H crushed over 
“I was detained,” 
she apologized. “I 
She looked about the 
room and st ooped 
quickly over a child's 
Gathering th 
strings in 


bonnet 
her hand 


she pretended she 
had found a handker 
chief. had she 


ever to even 


How 
dared 
think of a 
now to be ut 
terly impossible? Her 
were the fright- 


thing she 


but—I 


knew 


eves 


ened, evasive eyes of a woman who lives always 


uider a 
“What 

him 
“The 

taking a 


tyranny 


did the Alfred ? You 


saw 


Hiist say, 


old rot about 


Mediterranean 


same everything and 
That’s all the whol 

the Mediter 
Market all go 
dead to-day! 


dropping 
trip. 

I’m 
anyway ? 


profession knows! sick of 


And 


smash! 


blamed 
ranean! how could I go 
Ames 


He was breathing excitedly. 


ing to tmes dropped 
That’s what he 
quiet! 
kitchen 


“The doctor says I've got to sleep. 
and I could if the 
Katy she can't have a 


ever be 
the 


Says, house could 
Tell 


to-night! 


vaudeville in 


“It's only one young man.” 
“Well, I don’t like his 
trembling, in 


laugh.” He 
a little 


tobacco or his 


reached his pocket and drew out 
white box. 
looked at it 


through 


round, 
She 

little 

“Stop i? 


then with a 
twelve years. 

You had it 
to this?” 


got to sleep to-night 


widening 
the habit of 
“Is that morphine 
Have you, have 
Allie! I've 


with eyes, 


sob broke 
cried. 
tifred! 


for one night, 


she 
last week! me, come 


“Just 


I've got to. That specialist says that any little thing 
may send me batty. I’m half that now. I've got te 
sleep, I tell you! He said I’ve got to forget myself, 
and this—little—hbor is—the only way. Just for on 
night!” His eyes had the peculiar glare of one whose 
feet are almost over that mysterious divide beyond 
which lies madness. 


Never afterward would she forget the struggle that 
left her leaning over him, the little white shiny box 


in her upheld fingers. She had fallen in a weeping 
heap at her feet undone, hy sterical. She knew now, 
a thing she had put from her for months, unwilling 


face, that their life te 
future 


its ghastl) 
that the 
the (Continued on 


to look the fact in 
ruins ; 
her 


vether was il brilliant, joyous 


he had offered 


aT 
page =) 
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hundred 
Sul tisfay 
ers, hig 
avoided, 
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in Amer 
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Ph deen. 
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that the 
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child's 
ring the 
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indker 
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be ut 
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fright- 
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iz and 
whole 
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day! 
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Above Chery Mame 





H=§ WHO first wrote the 
name, wrote it at the end 
of the list — below every name. 

He was a Roman officer, charged 

with the duty of the census in 

the district about Bethlehem. All day 
long the line of tired pilgrims had filed 
before the desk. At last the wearying 
record was completed: the officer set 
himself to casting up the columns. Then 
suddenly a shadow fell across the page. He 
turned impatiently toward the doorway to 
see the figure of a stalwart man outlined 
against the setting sun, a child in his arms. 
“IT could not come earlier,” he said, 


“the child was born last night.” 
“You are at the inn’’’ the officer asked. 
‘*No—we arrived too late: the babe was 
born in a manger.” 
“Your name?” 


‘ 


‘Joseph.” 

“Of what tribe?” 

“The tribe of Benjamin and David. We 
are the descendants of Kings,” he added. 
The officer did not look up. The world 
was full of the sons of former kings—and 
now there was no king but Cwesar— Lord 
of the Earth by right of war. 

“Your wife’s name?” 

“Mary.” 

“And the child’s?”’ 

“Jesus.” The voice of the big man 
was soft, as though fondling the syllables. 
“It means the Saviour of his people.” 
The officer merely nodded. 

‘Jesus, son of Joseph, of the tribe of 
Benjamin,” he wrote, and closed the book. 
It was the last name on his list. 

In other years men have written His 
name high or low, according to the temper 
of the time. There have been genera- 
tions in which no business was so urgent 
as the task of adding glory to that Name. 
And again, suddenly, the flags of 
battle have flown high: the lowly 
banner of His Cross trails 








behind them, in the dust: in 
guilty afterthought the rulers 
turn to implore His blessing, 
placing His name again at the 
end of their ambitions and hate. 

But His name cannot occupy that place. 
Underneath the roar and smoke of battle 
there are signs to-day that the world is 
groping its way back to Him. One finds 
them in the market place, the council 
chamber, and the office. Even in the 
midst of battles come cries of men in 
their helplessness, putting His name above 
that of their leaders. Wherever families 
gather silently about a vacant chair, His 
name is breathed on the lips of women 
and of little children. 

When, at length, weary of war, the 
world turns its scarred, blood-bathed face, 
seeking peace, it will be His name in which 
its prayer will be raised. Across the ruin 
of men’s hopes His voice will answer back: 


“ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you.” 


Out of the war will be born a new list of 
heroes. But when these, too, in time shall 
have been forgotten, the eyes of men will 
still turn upward to behold His name. 

Among rulers, His yoke alone is easy, 
His burden light. Among reformers, He 
alone dared to teach men that they are 
relatives of God and so the equal of their 
kings. He, too, was torn and wounded. 
But in the moment when the world had 
crushed Him He could say: “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

For faith like that, the tired race is 
ready now. The age is ripe for Him 
again. The Name that nineteen hun- 
dred years ago was written last upon 
the census rolls, is to be the ‘‘ Name which 
is above every name: That at the name 

of Jesus every knee should bow, and 
that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
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The Winter Keep of 12,000,000 Warriors 


HE snapshots reproduced on this are accustomed to extreme cold and do 
page are accurate glimpses of camp not suffer as much as their enemies. In 
life back of the battle lines, but they tell the west many regiments on both sides 
only the pleasant part of the story of are exposed to hunger, cold, and rain for 
how the 12,000,000 men under arms are weeks at a time. Along the canals, at 
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faring since winter began. Thus far the extreme west, infantrymen spend day 
there has been no serious shortage of after day in muddy trenches, unable to get 
food or raiment for the troops, but tens food enough, much less dry clothing. In 
of thousands of men on the firing lines the circle British and French soldiers are 
Sse tnntibeeseeebeetinenarnatioeennananannnnsaamenemennmamasnemesmneeamensenmentinmemmenammeeeemmmmmmmemmnammmmemmemmnen are compelled to suffer terribly from ex- seen besieging a supply train that has 
posure. In the eastern campaign the just arrived at their camp Below is a 
An Algerian trooper receiving new clothing at a French supply depot. Thousands of Germans and Austrians have to march, snapshot of East Indians baking bread in 
women in northern France are making themselves useful to the commissary department sleep, and fight in snow. The Russians field oveus of their own peculiar design. 
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Walls of Men That Sway but Never Thin 


HE German Kaiser’s two great walls 

of men which stretch along two hun 
dred miles of battle front are frequently 
riddled by the enemy’s guns, and ever) 
now and then they sway backward under 
the blows of the Allies, but as yet they 
never thinned. The killing or wounding 
of 700,000 or more Germans has not weak 
ened the tidal wave of blood. 3erlin dis- 
patches say that there are still 4,000,000 
Germans in the service, and probably a 
million more can be recruited, but, of 
course, the Kaiser's coming-on forces can 
not last forever. The Germans have lost 
us many, if not more than their enemies, 
and in a wearing-out struggle they cannot 
last half so long. And Austria, which has 
lost approximately 900,000 men, about one 
third of her entire forces, cannot be safely 
depended upon to help Germany any more 
thanshe hasdone. Furthermore, the Kaiser's 
armies have already done as good fighting 
as they can be expected to do. They have 
reached top speed without permanently 
crippling Russia, France, or England. 

In the photograph above German in- 
fantrymen are seen enjoying a rest on the 
stage of a palatial theatre while awaiting 
their turn to be sent out to fill up a gap 
cut somewhere in the firing line by the 
enemy's guns. Those at the tables are en 
joying a few games of pinochle. The name 
of the place was withheld by the censor 

At the right is a snapshot of two Bel 
gians firing from behind a pollard willow 
in the sandy country near the coast, while 
in the upright at the left two lookouts are 
seen on a ladder attached to a French 
armored train. On November 24 a British 
armored train with small guns routed 200 
(rermans engaged in building a pontoon 
bridge over the Yser, killing half of them 
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Between Two Days 

AVING FINISHED with this Thanksgiving Day, and while look- 

ing forward to Christmas, we must not fail to see how fine and 
true is this succession of our holidays. Whatever we have won of 
safety and promise, of ends accomplished and power achieved or fail- 
ure avoided and disaster overcome, whatever good the life of the 
closing year has brought to us—these things are all reviewed and 
acknowledged at Thanksgiving time. And from the familiar rite we 
gather gratitude for what has passed and hope for what is to come. 
There is a harvest of the soul as well as of the fields, and both rely 
implicitly upon a truth that is eternal in this world of ours. And 
then? After all, the final proof of the spirit that gives thanks is the 
strength that gives service, a strength not necessarily of temporal 
power or wealth, but inevitably of helpfulness and love. This fol- 
lows just as surely as December follows November in the frame of 
time. The man does not live who can reckon truly what the fellow- 
ship of others has meant to him through all the year’s work without 
feeling his heart turn instinctively to find expression in that devoted 
service to others which is the everlasting meaning of Christmas Day. 
We have been helped, and, therefore, we will help in turn. The strength 
that the old year gave shall mean love and power for whatever need 
the coming time may bring. The saddest may feel this if they will, 
and the lowliest may share therein. These days between the holi- 
days are a time for seeing this truth and for making sure of it, for 
taking care so that no slip of ours shall balk this translation of grate- 
fulness into service. After Thanksgiving comes Christmas! 


The Kansas Way 


HAT FOLLOWS is from the county correspondence of the 
Topeka (Kas.) “Farmers’ Mail and Breeze”: 

Kansas produced 116,000,000 bushels of corn this year. Last year the yield 

was 23.500,000 bushels. The farmers of Kansas have 77,000,000 bushels of wheat 
more than they had last year. The oats crop is 25,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year; barley, 4,000,000 bushels; rye, 360,000 bushels; potatoes, 1,500,000 
bushels; sweet potatoes, 300,000 bushels; hay 1,000,000 tons, and apples, 400,000 
bushels larger than last year. Why shouldn’t Kansas give generously to the 
starving people in Belgium? 
Kansas has responded. One of her first gifts is 100,000 barrels of 
flour, ground free by Kansas millers, and put in canvas sacks for 
shipment direct to starving Belgium. This is a gift of rich men and 
poor men alike, and the railroads carry it free. A mechanic gave a 
day’s wages—four sacks of flour; a picture-sshow man gave the pro- 
ceeds of one performance; a merchant, one day’s profits; a little 
group of women, a large portion of the money they ordinarily spend 
on Christmas gifts. That is the Kansas way. 


Cheering Up the Brewer 

HE EDITOR of the Mulvane (Kas.) “News,” J. L. Pares, looks 

on the bright side. He cheers people up by calling their atten- 
tion to some occasion for thanksgiving. He urges the brewers to 
celebrate the fact that four more States went dry last November. 
Mr. Papes has been reading the “literature” of the brewers, and notices 
that more liquor is always sold in dry States than in wet ones. We 
should have overlooked Mr. Paprrs’s editorial if it hadn’t been for the 
Wichita (Kas.) “Beacon”—Henry ALLEN’Ss paper. 


His True Vein 
ENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE’S little war with Turkey (no 
doubt he ate codfish straight on Thanksgiving Day) was very suffi 
ciently disposed of by the New York “Evening Post” in one sentence: 
He [i. e., Senator Lonce of Massachusetts] seems to have a bad case of 
what the old lady called bellicose veins. 


A Great Beginning 

FEW WEEKS AGO our new national banking system, under the 

supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, went into operation. 
There is no need to speak here of the membership of over 7,500 banks, 
the enormous resources at their disposal, or the fundamental business 
benefits which the greater stability and the more ready usefulness of 
the new system will secure for our country. These things are (and 
will be) sufficiently apparent. The main point is the demonstration 
that we are doing in these United States solid constructive work of 
betterment. This ought to hearten us all as we look forward. In 
spite of the pessimists, the establishment of the new banking system 
is now a fact—and perhaps the solution of other national problems 
may not be any more hopeless. Banking reform was achieved by this 
sequence of acts: laving bare the facts, singling out the evils, dis 
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cussing and agitating and appealing and returning to the charge tj} 
the “advanced position” that looked so far away was ours. This is the 
way the great issues are met and mastered. The last Administration 
and the next to last Congress tried to reform our banking system, 
Mr. WiLson’s Administration is the one that has achieved the reform, 


The Vera Cruz Recession 

UR WITHDRAWAL from Vera Cruz is an act which must be 

judged by its results in time to come. If the long-run effect js 
to stimulate Mexican confidence in self-government, to unite fae. 
tions and to create a sounder political future for that unhappy 
country, then our withdrawal will be justified. If the long-run 
effect is to fan factional strife, to endanger further the lives and 
property of foreigners, and to inflame still more the greed of self. 
ish leaders, then our withdrawal is only a bad beginning for 
what we must painfully do later on in restoring peace to Mexico, 
The Administration has acted on its own information and its own 
responsibility. The Administration’s diplomatic wisdom will be 
applauded or condemned when the outcome is known. To applaud 
or condemn now is not to give a verdict; it is merely making a 
personal or partisan prophecy. Time alone can show. The aban. 
donment of Vera Cruz is merely one incident in the Administra 
tion’s Mexican policy. Another single incident, considered alone, 
was admirable—namely, the acceptance of mediation, the restraint, 
last April, by which we did not go on from Vera Cruz to the city 
of Mexico. But the Administration’s Mexican policy, taken as a 
whole, is, in our judgment, a very different story. 
A Fight for Life 
” THE NEXT ISSUE of Co..ier’s will appear the first of two 

articles on the case of Leo M. Frank, the young business man at 

Atlanta, Ga., convicted of the murder of Mary PuacGan, a fourteen 
year-old child. This case is now attracting widespread attention, 
owing to the refusal of the Georgia courts to interfere with the ver 
dict of the jury, which verdict the trial judge who heard the evidence 
expressly refused to sanction with his assent. “In dramatic interest,” 
said the Baltimore “Sun” recently, “the full story of the trial and 
of FrANK’s fight for life probably surpasses anything of the kind that 
has happened in this country for years.” C. P. Connouiy, the author 
of these articles, represented Coiiier’s at the trials of Haywoop and 
PeTTriBoNE at Boise, Idaho, and at the trial of the McNamaras. He isa 
lawyer skilled in analyzing facts. Without anticipating his articles, 
we can state that, on the admitted facts, what the courts and law officers 
of Georgia have attempted would be an unbelievable setback to our 
civilization. If it were consummated, which it will not be, it would 
affect the current of history and leave a scar for a hundred years. 
Justice and Trade 

ENRY SIEGEL of New York kept a private bank as well as 

some stores. People intrusted their money to his bank, he lent 
it to his stores without proper security, and when things went 
badly he falsified the books. After an expensive trial he is con- 
victed, “found guilty of a misdemeanor,” fined $1,000, and sentenced 
to ten months in jail. The sentence is suspended until next June 
so that he can make restitution to his depositors, and, if this 
is done, it is probable that he will not serve the jail sentence at 
all. Is this justice? What would have happened to Srecex if he 
had taken the merest fraction of that money from the till or pocket- 
book of one of his depositors? Why is it that we are so little able 
to punish these crimes of cunning which strike at the very heart of 
our business life? If Sircer is to be let off because of restitution 
and reformation, why does not the common thief have the same chance? 


Russia and the War 

USSIA, the land of mystery! Whether you are a playwright, to 

whom a depraved and alcoholic grand duke is indispensable as 
a villain, foiled by a beautiful woman in evening dress (really a revo 
lutionary whose husband is serving time in Siberia) ; whether you are 
a playwright, or an enthusiast for To_sroy, and TurGcEenevy’s novels, 
or just a newspaper reader who likes to understand things—Russia 
is at once a romance and an enigma. The country where the same 
word means countryman and Christian, where superstition, ignorance. 
mysticism, charity, and inbred anarchism, great riches and great want 
all jostle elbows: the country which, like Mexico, has no middle class! 
We delight in reading about Russia—whether in the great novels that 
Dr Voeve’s book tells about, or in the travel books by Sreruen GRAHAM, 
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Certainly there is no one volume that 
there 


or in Maurice Barine’s essays. 
much Russia—which is, in part, 
But we have just read an instructive article 


tells us ver) about because 
are sO many 
on “Russia and the War” in the November issue of the “Contemporary 


It tells, for instance, of the way Russia was “shaking with 


> 9 s< . 
Russias. 


Review.” 
revolt of a peculiar kind” when the European conflict began, with 
“a civil war of the most horrible kind” on the point of breaking. It 
tells of the part the revolutionists of yesterday are playing as the 
patriots of today. It may well be that the great war is all that 
saved the Romanoffs and their dynasty. At the beginning of August 
(i. e., When Germany was declaring 


It Takes a Poet 
| parte BATTELL LOOMIS, Connecticut 
taining an idea. This is the idea: 


poet, comes a letter con 


Why not an article or an editorial advocating the making permanent of the 
Christmas-ship idea? It would, for as long as it could be kept spontaneous and 
out of politics, become a powerful factor in rebanding the world after the war. 
We ought to have more interchanges of courtesy such as at home among neigh- 
bors we have. In Torringford the farmersgwap prize fruits of field and orchard. 
I presume it not a local amenity. Why cotild not interest be roused among the 
peoples and free transportation be; given to such prize fruits so that upon ex- 
change*of addresses Farmer Hoskins of Skinneatunk might send a fine pumpkin 

to Old Woman KonGer of Jamaica, who in 





war) the German press was announce 
ing “that Ireland had revolted and 
that there actually was a revolution 
throughout Russia.” The 
secret meeting with Sir Enpwarp Car 
son, Ulster ringleader, is matched by 
the fact that the first men to strike 
in Russia’s social revolution of this 


Kaiser's 


last July were employees of a Ger 
man firm. The Germans undercalcu 
lated. in seizing their “opportunity,” 
what a force lovalty in Great Brit- | 
ain and Ireland, and in Russia, too, 
may be. But we don’t blame Wii 
HELM and his advisers for not under 





standing Russia. She is the puzzle of 
the twentieth century: half anachro 
nism, half art triumph. You'd better 
read the article“Russia and the War.” 
But you understand Russia 
even when you've read it. For Rus 
and all romance. 


won't 


sia is half enigma 
Mothering the Belgians 
POLITE GATHERINGS in 


i 
ee scais the topic of 


conversation is the Belgian babies. 


chief 


Woman asks of woman: “Shall you 
take a Belgian baby?” The answer, 
with a quite beautiful frequency, is: 
“Tl think I shall. I have a friend 
who is taking two. I believe I would 
be better able to stand the war if 
I did that much to help the people 
who suffer most from it. Anyway, 
a little Belgian ought to 
fine son. Don’t you think so?” Un- 
doubtedly, in the remark 
the secret of much of the 
asm for the adopting “war orphans” a 


make a 


last lies 


enthusi 





return would send him a fine ripe bread- 
fruit? Why could not public-school echil- 
dren, as well as Sunday-school kids, have 
established for them better relations with 
school children in Borneo and Protoplap- 
sus? We exchange professors, why not let 
little RacneL Waker, student of pigeon 
German in School No. 3, get letters in the 
real thing from ApDoLF VOLLMER of Gesund- 


heit Grosskopf-am-Rhein, or let Lizzie 
LENTILS compare wrongs with BELLE LA 


IRANCE of Petitcapon-sur-Marne? 

In some ways the times are less ripe 
for Mr. Loomis’s idea than he may 
think. The suggestion is at 
diverting. 


least 
Mr. Loomis is a poet who 
We believe 
it was Mr. James Kee.ey of the Chi- 
cago “Tribune” 


has worked on the farm. 


who originated the 
We Mr. 


LooMIs’s suggestions on to him. 


Christmas-ship idea. pass 


An Age-Long Question 

NIE WEIGHTY ARGUMENT 

used by the 
complete independence and freedom 
of women is that the two sexes are 
really fundamentally alike. The old 
view held that they are fundamen- 
tally different. Using your own 
interpretation of “fundamentally,” 
which opinion do you hold, and why? 


We Stop and Think It Over 
JARIOUS PERSONS, normally 
rather intelligent, say that the 
war is bound tostimulate all the arts. 
We doubt it. Much intellectual com- 
merce has been swept from the seven 


those who favor 


seas. The cables bring tidings of 
dreadnoughts, submarines, and Zep- 


pelins ; of death, destruction, and the 





of Belgium which is now spreading 
over the Middle West. It is not 
alone that a motherly woman feels 





“That's the Proper Spirit!” 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


suffering of innocent third persons. 
The mails bring us from writers like 
KkUCKEN HAUPTMANN, ROMAIN 
Ro_LLAND and ANATOLE FRANCE, AR- 








a profound compassion for these be 
reaved children of a devoted people, 
but also that she thrills at the thought of rearing a voung hero. Ter 
own son, reared as the privileged citizen of an overconvenienced city, 
till he is actually stultified by them, may 
But the little Belgians, tragic 


and “given advantages” 
be but a tepid, though dear, possession. 
and piteous from their desolated land, marked with red memories of 
war, ought to make fine men and women. Some are too young to 
understand the drama of which they have been so touching a part, it 
is true; but it is to be remembered that great events and passions 
leave their imprint even upon the very youthful. Yes, the truth is, 
women like to be mothers to the Graechi, and if they cannot be so by 


the course of nature, they are not averse to stealing a march on Destiny. 


Censorship Badly Needed 
Kk NOTE WITH INTEREST that the cannibals along the Ivory 
Coast of Africa are soon to see their first moving-picture show. 

We wonder if they will be shown any films of what wreckage the 

left in 

along the coast of Flanders? 


selgium, or of the death-heaped, shell-torn plains 
be flashed 


Germans 


Civilization must not too 


blindingly upon these benighted savages. 
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NOLD BENNETT? and G. K. CHESTERTON, 


not new ideas and ideals, not liberating thought and healing humor, 
but denunciations of individuals and indictments of whole nations, 
words of hate and messages of violence. Rifles, bullets, mitrail- 


leuses, armored motor cars and aeroplanes make a_ stimulating 
diet—but man does not live by caviar alone. The effect of the 


newspapers of to-day upon our minds may prove transitory, but it 
the We are impatient with any gen- 
cral ideas but those of world polities. 


is for moment incontestable. 
Domestic reforms have little 
capturing our attention and enthusiasm. Perhaps the 


The tendeney of 


chance of 
late elections go far toward demonstrating that. 
reading so much about war may or may not prove brutalizing; possi- 
bly there is less danger of it in view of the unheroic character of 
much of the news and many of the pictures, emphasizing as both do 
Whatever happens, we 
militarists ¢ 


the futile wastefulness and brutality of war. 


become materialists or 


must not allow ourselves to is 
a result of this war business. Ours is no fool’s paradise—but we 
must not forget the blessings we enjoy in living in a new world, 
far removed from many of the Old World’s nightmares. Proudly, 


perhaps, but not selfishly, we must strive to keep the torch alight. 
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It Takes a Poet 
| ae BATTELL LOOMIS, Connecticut poet, comes a letter con 


taining an idea. This is the idea: 

Why not an article or an editorial advocating the making permanent of the 
Christmas-ship idea? It would, for as long as it could be kept spontaneous and 
out of politics, become a powerful factor in rebanding the world after the war. 
We ought to have more interchanges of courtesy such as at home among neigh 
bors we have. In Torringford the farmers gwap prize fruits of field and orchard. 
I presume it not a local amenity. Why cofild not interest be roused among the 
peoples and free transportation be; given to such prize fruits so that upon ex- 
change*of addresses Farmer Hoskins of Skinneatunk might send a fine pumpkin 

to Old Woman KoncGer of Jamaica, who in 
return would send him a fine ripe bread 
fruit? Why could not public-school chil- 
dren, as well as Sunday-school kids, have 
established for them better relations with 
school children in Borneo and Protoplap 
sus? We exchange professors, why not let 
little RacnEL Waker, student of pigeon 
German in School No, 3, get letters in the 
real thing from Apo_F VOLLMER of Gesund 
heit Grosskopf-am-Rhein, or let Lizzie 
LENTILS Compare wrongs with BELLE LA 
IRANCE Of Petitcapon-sur-Marne? 

In some ways the times are less ripe 
for Mr. Loomis’s idea than he may 
think. The suggestion is at least 
diverting. Mr. Loomis is a poet who 
has worked on the farm. We believe 
it was Mr. JAmMes Keevey of the Chi 
cago “Tribune” who originated the 
Christmas-ship idea. We pass Mr. 


LOOMIS’S suggestions on to him. 


An Age-Long Question 


} WEIGHTY ARGUMENT 
( used by those who favor the 
complete independence and freedom 
of women is that the two sexes are 
really fundamentally alike. The old 
view held that they are fundamen 
tallv different. Using your own 
interpretation of “fundamentally,” 
which opinion do you hold, and why? 


We Stop and Think It Over 
V- RIOUS PERSONS, normally 

rather intelligent, say that the 
war is bound tostimulate all the arts. 
We doubt it. Much intellectual com 
meree has been swept from the seven 
seas. The cables bring tidings of 
dreadnoughts, submarines, and Zep 
pelins; of death, destruction, and the 
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‘si NOLD BENNETY? and G. K. CHESTERTON, 
not new ideas and ideals, not liberating thought and healing humor, 
but denunciations of individuals and indictments of whole nations, 
words of hate and messages of violence. Ritles, bullets, mitrail 
leuses, armored motor cars and aeroplanes make a_ stimulating 
diet—but man does not live by caviar alone. The effect of the 
hewspapers of to-day upon our minds may prove transitory, but it 
is for the moment incontestable. We are impatient with any gen 
cral ideas but those of world polities. Domestic reforms have little 
chance of capturing our attention and enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
late elections go far toward demonstrating that. The tendency of 
reading so much about war may or may not prove brutalizing; possi 
bly there is less danger of it in view of the unheroic character of 
much of the news and many of the pictures, emphasizing as both do 
the futile wastefulness and brutality of war. Whatever happens, we 
must not allow ourselves to become materialists or militarists as 
a result of this war business. Ours is no fool’s paradise—but we 
must not forget the blessings we enjoy in living in a new world, 
far removed from many of the Old World’s nightmares Proudly, 
perhaps, but not selfishly, we must strive to keep the torch alight. 
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Excess Value 
In Abundance 


HE only ordinary thing about the 1915 Over- 
land is the price. In every other respect it 
is an extraordinary value. 

To begin with it looks distinctly different. It 
has decided individuality. There is nothing com- 
monplace about it. 

The stream-line body design has exceptional 
and exclusive beauty and grace. 

The tonneau is spacious and has more than 
ordinary comfort. ‘The soft and deep upholstering 
is made of the best leathers and hair. 

The car rides with almost complete freedom 
from shocks and jolts. ‘lhe new rear springs are 
responsible for this. They are underslung, very 
long and have swivel axle supports of a new de- 
sign. ‘These springs prevent the car from jarring 
you out of patience. 


Prices For 
United States 


Overland Model 80T .$1075 
Overland Model81T . 850 
Overland Model 80R . 1050 
Overland Model81R . 795 
Overland Six—Model82 1475 
Overland Model 80 Coupé 1600 
All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Brief S 


Motor 35 h. p. 

Full stream-line body 
Tonneau; long and wide 
Upholstery; deep and soft 
Windshield; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Electric starter 

Electric lights 

All electric switches 


on steering column 


Excess Value 
In Abundance 


HE only ordinary thing about the 1915 Over- 


land is the price. In every other respect it 
is an extraordinary value. 

To begin with it looks distinctly different. It 
has decided individuality. There is nothing com- 
monplace about it. 

The stream-line body design has exceptional 
and exclusive beauty and grace. 

The tonneau is spacious and has more than 
ordinary comfort. The soft and deep upholstering 
is made of the best leathers and hair. 

The car rides with almost complete freedom 
from shocks and jolts. ‘he new rear springs are 
responsible for this. They are underslung, very 
long and have swivel axle supports of a new de- 
sign. ‘These springs prevent the car from jarring 
you out of patience. 


Prices For 
United States 


Overland Model 80T .$1075 
Overland Model81T . 850 
Overland Model 80R . 1050 
Overland Model81R . 795 
Overland Six—Model 82 1475 
Overland Model 80 Coupé 1600 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Brief Specificatiots 


Motor 35 h. p. 

Full stream-line body 
Tonneau; long and wide 
Upholstery; deep and soft 
Windshield; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Electric starter 

Electric lights 

All electric switches 


on steering column 





High-tension® 


Thermo-syp 


Five bearing I 


Rear-axle; 


4 
Ja 


Rear springs: ' 
and undersiumt 
‘ 


Wheel base, 4 
34" x 4" tire 
Demountadé 


one extla 


cificatiots of Model 80 T 


1 igh-tension Magneto 
“hermo-syp!0n cooling 
ive bearing rankshaft 
ear-axle; Hating type 
ear springs: €xtra long, 
id undersiung, 4 elliptic 
J hee! base, !14 inches 
" \ 4" tires 

e mountable ims~ 


re extra 


Left-hand drive 
Center control 

Body :—beautiful new 
Brewster green finish 
Mohair top and boot 
High-grade magnetic 
speedometer 

Robe rail, foot rest and 


Curtain box 


Prices For 
Canada 


Overland Model 80T .$1425 
Overland Model 81T . 1135 
Overland Model 80R . 1390 
Overland Model 81R . 1065 
Overland Six—Model 82 1975 
Overland Mcdel 80 Coupé 2150 


All prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ontario. 


Model 80 T—f. o. b. Toledo 


> 





Such large tires, 34"x 4", are unusual on a car 
at this price. 

See how convenient are the electric control 
buttons. The switches are on the steering column 

right where you want them. 

The highest priced cars all have high tension 
magneto ignition. So has the Overland. Many 
cars have only the cheaper and ordinary battery 
system. 

To be sure other cars probably have some of 
these features—4ut most of these cars sell for very 
much more money. 

And that is why you should select an Overland. 
It gives you the latest, newest and best of every- 
thing at an exceedingly moderate price. 

Buy an Overland and save money. 

Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 6. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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¢ ore FEY'S LEDGE was, and is, a rocky B Y VIOL A K O S EB OR O > gold’s gone. A trail or two, and the tailin’s 
shelf hung halfway to heaven from a have been enough to hold ’em here when 
great northern shoulder of the Sierra ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER every winter that there pocket is between 


Nevadas. Snow falling on 
Ledge. Falling? It looked but to be dancing 

in infinitudes of flakes and impenetrable endless reaches 
of whirling white mist. Tolley’s Ledge 
curtained it from the naked 
And, indeed, Tolley’s Ledge, snow-bound 


was Tolley’s 


was as if only 
the mad 
the universe. 
now for the long winter, was cut off 


snow 


from the planet 
Earth as completely as from her satellite Moon. 

They were used to that up there; they expected 
isolation by the middle of November; the first always 


long siege 


found them stocked and equipped for the 


But this was the seventh of October! This looked 
like calamity. No man could remember one of these 
end-all snows in the first part of October! The 
Ledgers, some twenty-odd souls, singly, by families, 
collectively, took hasty stock of the food supply 


them: there would not even be need 


As for hard fare, the men hastening 


Luck was with 
of going short. 
to congregate in Jim Simmons’s store for conversational 
detail as that 


gained 


purposes took small account of such a 
Nicky 


unprecedented consideration by telling that his grand 


Tweedy, an aspirant’ to manhood, 


father said an old Injun had told him forty years 
before about just such another October snow. Nicky 
repeated this with varying introductions and com 
ments, but that was all there was to it. 

“He can’t tell nothin’ more, I reckon,” said Jerry 
toles, the blacksmith, “seein’ his brains is so sunk 
back in his mind: but them Injuns must ’a’ starved 
steep ‘fore spring. We're mighty lucky 

“He looked and looked ’fore he ’membered,” Nicks 


Tweedy, clean drunk with his social success, broke in 


interrupted Jerry Boles of all men 

Jim Simmons turned on him: “If yore granddad 
had told about this ver early snow some time before 
in his life, he’d ’a’ increased his usefulness in these 


woods: it’s neither here nor there now.’ 


ICKY wilted, and his betters talked on over him 
N “If Bill Pryor started from Bully City yesterday 
mornin’, he and the pack train’s burried in the pocket 
there ‘til : 

Boles Why should 


here *fore next Sat 


now and goin’ to stay 
start.” said Jerry 
‘spected to git 


right 
“He didn’t 
he when he never 


urday? Fur as that goes, if you'd sent him a week 
sooner. he’d ’a’ been here now with all that bakin’ 
powder and sugar and canne l milk and truck.” 


“Godamercy,” cried Jim Simmons, “I must ’a’ been 


a prophet ’thout knowin’ it, in my 
did” 


ba od 


own country, to got 


him off when I some one called on him to see 
that a 


swered by 


sa mile, but Jim only an 


miss Was 4s 


further prophetic claims on the 


basing 


flour and side meat and beans he actually had on 
hand. “With what George Horne has left over after 
his crew gits away, I guess there’ll be no starvin’.” 
“He's out o’ condensed milk, too,” some one con 
tributed, but that point had been canvassed before 
No one tried to carry any stock through the winter 


within striking distance (winter striking distance) of 
Tolley’s Ledge, but, after all 
only going without a luxury, 
did exclaim with sympathetic 


no condensed milk meant 
though Jim Simmons 

profanity on the tongh 
ness of everything for the geologer and hi The 
plight of this exotic pair, caged up here now for the 


lady. 


space of 


had there when 

fought his 
but all were ready 
This 
have chanced worse, and there 
something thrill in where 
these pretty little Easterners “was at.” 

They had come up from the outside in the spring, 
strangers, strayed the enterprising Cali 
and the their 
and doings had quickened and colored life on Tolley’s 
They were 

girl, and 
He had won 


remarked by man 


into the dusky 


winter, been 


he first 


every 
way cavern of the 
to take a fresh start at can 


wis a 


store: 


vassing their case SLOW mighty serious 


business; but it might 


was like a contemplating 


far beyond 
excitement of 


fornia camper: sayings 
Ledge and far up steep green-roofed trails. 
just a boy and a girl, a friendly 


everybody took a kind of pride in them. 


boy and 
respect by such mountain climbing as no mountaineer 
of them all had ever contemplated; and she, the dark 
eyed, eager, sincere gir! 
“It'll stiff feeding for 
posy piece,” said some one; “but she won’t holler 
“Naw, sir; not 


shore be sich a quicksilver 


” 


ERRY BOLES cut short a budding eulogy, and it 
J was the quietness of him silenced the room. 
got a turrible rightful reason for hollerin’.”. The men 
waited, prescience in their eyes. “Yes,” said Jerry; 
wife tells me this mornin’ that she’s known it for 
Mrs. Carter her for 
kind of woman talk. Her glory-hell happen’ll be around 


“She's 


“ms 


a month. herself come to some 


Christmas time. My woman says she was wrapped up 


in holy pride ’bout it like a female in Scripture.” 
News is news at Tolley’s Ledge, most of all after 
snow comes, but Jerry Boles’s sensational revelation 


They liked the posy-piece 
virl too well; they knew too well the dark possibilities 
of the situation. Of course their their 
young, winter or summer, with or doctor’s 
as it chanced: but that was part of a hard, peril- 
life that 


though 


welcome. 


vot no obscurest 
women bore 
without a 
cure, 
they well knew was hard and perilous: 


and their women were fit for its perils as no 


no KMasterner, above all-——now 
childbirth, and oftener yet 
Jerry’s story took the starch 
The Carters themselves 


outside woman could be 
died in 
were lost 


and again they 
their babies 
out of 


boy and girl 


them, as they put it 


in their cabin, were holding a meeting of 


their own. Guy Carter had been startled enough when 
he woke to the weather, but it was not till he had 
fought his way across to Mrs. Simmons’s (Jim had 


already gone “in front” to the store) that he gave up 
hope of getting away, getting outside 
Mrs 


than any 


understood, had 
that side of the 
had sought her counsel, and there was no gainsaying her 

“No, Mr. 
tent woman 


Simmons, as was more sense 


man around mountain; he 
said the gaunt, leathery, compe 
“three ain’t no different 
snow a month from now, and Them 
I’ve had my chances fur’ learnin’ what 
(can’t do after the deep snow comes. Mostly 
thanks to that there pocket in 
the cafon what I’m tellin’ you about. The devil must 
‘a’ put that little drib of gold up here in the first 
place for a tolin’ men to such a spot as this yer 


Carter,” 
foot o’ snow now 
from three foot o’ 
Above 


ve call al 


knows 


it’s what you can’t, 


joke 


ledge, and they not havin’ sense to leave it when the 


them and everythin’ in this created world, 
three cabins higher up and 
hadn't fresh 
quarrelin’ with George Horne”’—with this wistful per 
Mrs. varied a garrulity that had 
given the white-faced visitor time to “brace up”; she 
looked at him as if ready to plead with him—*“it ain't 
can do anythin’ special that I’m thinkin’ 


*ceptin’ two or 


George Horne’s. I wish you been so 


sonality Simmons 


as George 
about, but he 

Guy Carter answered her only with an emphatic nod 
or two that gave assent and also closed the subject. 

“But if we can’t get out 
but one man, if 

“Sonny, git it down, git it 
home, that’s the best way. You know’s well as I do; 
you've seen the place arid heern me talk; nothin’ but 
a bird kin git through the pocket ’fore May, and it 
might git by an avalanche. After 
maybe a month from now—George’s lum 
berjacks’ll try it by the trail to Fork; but 


of course my wife can’t 


swallowed ’fore you go 


caught there’s a 
good crust 


Edom’s 


they won't git outside, and not one of them could git 
back to save the whole world from kingdom come 
You make up your mind to it, and that everythin’s 
goin’ to go all right, same’s it’s done lots of times 


with the whole crew of us up 


sut there a while by the bright kitchen stove, unseeing 


here.” So the boy 


eyes on the hands he gripped between his knees while 
Mrs. Simmons’s kind loquacity heartened him when he 
heard it not; she made for 
a kind of privacy wherein a man might dumbly pray. 


and also when he did him 


HEN he fought his white-blinded 
Noella he found a wife where he had left but a 
brave, frightened sweetheart. Noella, too, had not been 
idle, and piecing together what had 
life on the had faced the 


way back to 


she gathered of 


Ledge, she worst and got 


it over with, the gallant mother girl, before her mate 
should call on her courage to back his own. 

“Man, my man, thank God I don’t have to stand 
your part.” While he knelt beside her she held his 
head close and breathed out her gratitude that he 
had the hardest side to bear: he the stronger, while 


she need endure only her own pains, a thing so easy 
compared to seeing your love suffer. 

In time he told her, standing before her as if await 
ing a verdict, what Mrs. had 
wishing he had not quarreled with George Horne. 

“Perhaps I ought to have made up to him, met him 
halfway anyhow, after I took my licking.” 

“What could George Horne do for us?” 
noncommittal ery. 

“Of course that would 
to do if—but the waste of the man, think of what he 
must couldn't 


Simmons said about 


was Noella’s 


have been the square thing 


was, have been, at college—I hobnob 
he made me sick, ashamed 

the ridge would 
think they could not give birth to a baby without George 
Horne’s will, but I father I can.” 


wise underlay responses 


“TI suppose very squaws up the 


good can, man, 


Perhaps a wifeliness these 
that escaped being answers. 
“It’s too late now,” Carter spoke with finality. 
“Indeed, yes.” Noella softly final, too. “We 


can’t ask anything of George Horne, and so it is well 


was 


there is nothing to ask.” 
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No one knew what the Carters had against George 
Horne. To be sure, he and the geologer had had a 
fight, but what of that! As a natural ebullition of 
spirits or a trial by combat that was all right, but 
a quarrel, a breach, held after the fight—that was a 
miserable sort of business. And, of course, everybody 
had counted on George Horne to make company for 


these Kasterners. 


HE daily meeting at the store settled into its ac 

customed winter ways, and at one of its early 
sessions Nicky Tweedy struck to regain something of 
the social importance he had so briefly tasted. The 
talk was circling around that unsolved mystery be- 
tween George Horne and the Kasterner. George Horne 
talked as easy and common now as anybody, but the 
old-timers remembered and told, and were telling this 
very afternoon, how when he first dropped on to the 
Ledge, nobody knowing (or asking) whence nor where- 
fore, he had carved out his words just like the geologer 
down to the fine markings. Various things since then 
had confirmed the mountain in its shy but cherished 
conviction that before some happening that was no- 
pody’s business but his own, George Horne had been to 
college, one of the real old come-with-Columbus head- 
springs of book learnin’. 

The talk was circling and dotting these matters, 
past and present, when Nicky Tweedy, after some 
silent wriggling, piped up: 

“Mr. Carter, he shamed him "bout Sally—that’s when 
George slapped him over.” 

Tilted chairs came down—bang! 
mouths before, in an embarrassment of riches, any- 
pody could choose where to dig first; four speeches, 


pipes came out of 


simultaneous, struck in at three levels. 

“Nicky Tweedy,” demanded Jerry Boles, “how come 
you to bushel hide light such as that with your know- 
nothin’ ways and words?” 

“Slapped him? You mean, just slapped with the 
fat of his hand? 
Slappea him, and he 
went over?” 

And Vert 
wanted to know what 
there was about Sally 
McIntyre, after the 
way old McIntyre 
fetched her up and 
learned her, to shame 
any white man. Sally 
was a half-breed—that 
was what underlay 
Nicky’s story—and 
the Ruggles family 


Ruggles 


had some such con- 
nections of their own. 
Nicky was over 
whelmed and fell 
to stuttering, a weak 
ness that only over- 
came him when, as 
now, there was good 
reason for talking 
fast and piain. But 
gradually the shouting 
and the tumult died, 
and a number of 
things had come out. 
First off, there was no 
doubt about it, George 
had slapped, just 
slapped the 
clean over, and Carter 
was a fair good man, 


geologer 


too: of course he was 
took by surprise, but, 
any way you looked at 
it, it was purty work. 
But what was eatin’ 
him to go Billy-buttin’ 
like that about a 
man’s woman ’thout 
knowin’ any more’n 
Adam’s hound dog 
whether she helt him by priest, preacher, peace jes 
tice, or jest naturally took her chances the old back 


said Sally. 


time way? 

“He’d heern George Horne had an Injun woman,” 
it was opened, “and bein’ an Easterner, ’thout much 
sense of meanin’s, he tuck that the off way.’ 

What Nicky Tweedy told when you put it all to- 
gether and cut out the stutterings was that he 
was behind the bushes gittin’ specimens for Mr. Car 
ter when the two men come down the old forked 


trail and stopped when they came to the place where 
the three trees blew down. Mr. Carter turned and 
Said: ‘And you a Yale man!’ 
and sorter sorelike: and jest then George jerked 
his shirt collar open (a flannel shirt it was, of 
course), and out there flew from somewheres a little 
gold trinket trick of some kind and fell down be 
tween the men. 


only he said it strong 


“I only seed it when it flew,” explained Nicky; 
“the ground bumped up ‘tween me and it, but them 
two kept staring down at it hard, till Mr. Carter said: 
‘Good God! and you here keepin’ an Injun woman,’ 
and right there George slapped him side the head, 


**No Indian woman’s going to let a baby starve when she’s got milk. 
A squaw-angel mother, all radiant with the light that has kindled all the kindness in the world day, celebration was 
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and he reeled and went over, and George says in a 
perlite carved-out outside kind of way: ‘Air you speak 
in’ of my wife?” 

Naturally Nicky had to give proper details of the 
ensuing fight—not that anyone was in suspense as 
to the outcome. Nicky could recount a fight with 
surprising accomplishment; the basic facts were that 
Mr. Carter was mighty quick and free steppin’, but 
that George didn’t trouble hisself "bout them little 
love licks, but went to work careful and light for him, 
though he knocked Carter down agin in a minute, and 
then Carter said, when he got his wind, that it was 
up to him to take a lickin’, and he was sorry—well, 
Nicky couldn’t tell it, but Mr. Carter fixed it up about 
Sally and talked slick. 

With that general conversation broke out again, and 
the dominant note was wonder as to how it come George 
had not et him up after that—he always did warm up 
to ’most any man after he’d licked him, anyhow. 
Nicky Tweedy was no psychologist, but he knew that 
Mr. Carter sorter held off stiff same time he was com- 
in’ on perlite, and George got red in the face like he 
was mad, first mad he’d showed. The little trinket 
trick? George had picked that up when he'd first 
slapped Mr, Carter over, while he was goin’ over. 


IM SIMMONS began: “I tell you, fellers,” and every- 

one knew he would gladly keep on telling them for 
half an hour, but Jerry Boles was the man for the 
meeting now. “What you say to all that, Jerry? 
Don’t this and that pint same as you allus said, 
Jerry ?’—the qui:ker witted noisily overrode Jim. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jerry. “Yale—that there’s one of 
them genuine old original college schools that staked 
its claim when the country was first opened up. The 
geologer—I’d count it a spree to spank him myself 
if I got any openin’—but its youngness and feelin’ 
biggity "bout the way he puts a shine on that Yale 
school of theirn with his ready rock readin’—that’s 





what started him. There’s no doubt from what I see 
in that San Francisco paper that he’s one of these 
boy wonders, and though he don’t seem nowise swell 
headed in an everyday way, he thought it was !aid 
on him to bring George to a conviction of sin for 
well, for all his bein’ and doin’ and sufferin’, as the 
preacher says. George, up here ’mongst us, eats into 
him by and large as a ink spot on that there Yale 
copy book.” 

Jerry did not get all this off to a silent audience; 
along with him ran an undercurrent of comments, 
curses, questions, and unflattering qualifications of 
Carter. Two points insisted on were: Did anyone 
suppose this yer trained skunk knew anything about 
George’s outside trouble, meaning the assumed, though 
unknown, illegality that had driven George Horne to 


these woods, as such irregularities had driven other 


leading citizens? Could this learned chicken louse go 
yelpin’ round any tales out of school? The other was 
as to the significance of the little gold trinket. Jerry 
scoffed at the idea that the geologer either knew or, 
if he knew, would reveal anything to bring the law 
down on their friend. 


Nor no other woman, ' 


1914 21 


“He don’t so much as know George’s Eastern name; 
you can see he ain’t no trail blazed into his past, and 
if he had he wouldn’t lead no critter that way. I like 
to hear you fellers call him smelly names, ’cause I got 
the same feelin’ and too much sense to do it. But 
you better take your bile out here and now, for, boxed 
up the way we all are in this yer snowball, George 
himself might take a notion to lick any varmint as 
badgered a pore little Eastern frilly girl in such a fix 
as the geologer’s; and you can’t so much as let her 
husband alone ’thout helpin’ maybe to nturder her and 
her offspring. Ye’ll have to meet and pass, and pass 
und meet with him as friendly as ever, and more of it. 
And wherefore anythin’ else? Ef this yer Tweedy 
weed hadn’t burried his news in a napkin same as 
Scripture gits after—why, we might ’a’ had the fun 
of puttin’ him through a course o’ sprouts and learnin’ 
him a growed man’s ways before this.” 


LANCES of various blighting kinds fell on Nicky 

Tweedy. They all knew him too well to ask why 
he had behaved so inconsistently. He had known in- 
teresting things before and kept them to himself for 
long, till some chance put down his secretiveness and 
called up his loquacity ; Nicky bleated something about 
being afeared he'd git in trouble with Mr. Carter, and 
Mr. Carter wouldn’t hire him to carry that theodolite 
thing and other contraptions no more. 

“And why ain’t you afeard now?” Jerry questioned. 

“He can’t go climbin’ no more.” Nicky crowed it in 
prideful joy at having an answer. But Jerry would 
have none of his plausibilities. 

“You've just thought of that; you only told ’cause 
you got through holdin’ in—and now that’s enough 
of you.” With that exit the immortal parts of 
Nicky Tweedy, though his carnal frame continued 
to displace the atmosphere as before. 

“Ye ‘spose that there trinket thing was something 
like the pin that drummer Elk had, same’s the Free- 

masons? ‘’Spose the 
geologer was another 
of the same breed?’ 

The ungrateful com- 
pany settled down to 
un exhaustive canvass 
of Nicky’s material. 
Jerry told how col- 
legers had lots of 
sects among their- 
selves, and how some 
of ’em stood together 
mighty close and se 
cret like Freemasons, 
“and some is mighty 
honored and looked up 
to, they say, and takes 
their pins and sich 
solemn, as signs and 
tokens, same’s the 
flag’s a sign and token 
of ver country. That 
little gold trick must 
‘a’ been somethin’ the 
geologer understood 
and looked up to, 
whatever else. ‘May- 
be,’ said Jerry, ‘it was 
somethin’ he’d wanted 
and hadn't got, and 
that give vim to his 
desire to rebuke sin.’ ” 
With that piece of 
astuteness, Tolley’s 
Ledge enters upon a 
period of several 
months that shall go 
unrecorded in this his- 
tory, and probably in 
every other. 

Christmas 
and, since it was 
Noella Carter’s birth- 


came, 


—_ 


doubly fitting, but more 
than the Carters felt that the real Christmas awaited 
her great gift. It came safe and wonderful in the 
middle of Christmas weel:. Noella made good her 
brave and tender bluff, and brought forth her young 
triumphantly; Tolley’s Ledge rejoiced with her that 
a man child was born And such a man child! The 
Ledge felt that his magnificence was a feather in its 
own cap. It was unthinkable that such a square- 
shouldered, strong-backed, black-haired, bullet-headed 
baby could have been born in the East. He was a 
captain, that baby, and not only the women of the 
Ledge paid him tribute, but two or three of the men so 
managed services and errands as to get a look at him. 
Their reports confirmed with their own sex the women’s 
clack: he was a bully young ‘un. The men warmed 
again to the man who had begot him: albeit all agreed 
with Jerry Boles that for all the geologer could climb 
and kept himself hard, vet that baby was a plain throw- 
back. “Looks like he’d throwed back a long way, too— 
back to the Revolution or Injun-fightin’ days—some of 
them old-men-times they had in the beginnin’ even in 
the East. The little thick-skulled man-o’-war—they 


ought toname him Samson.” (Continued on page 32) 
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~COLLIER’S ALL-WESTERN ELEVEN 


ESTERN football has put another fine B Y E. e. PA TTERS ON Michigan's fail was another hard blow to West 




















































































year to its credit—a year of exceptional ern football hopes, as the Wolverines dropped 
interest and keen rivalry—a year of three of their four Eastern games 
growth and development and of . ; , But Coach Yost had a green eleven 


clean sportsmanship throughout. in the main, and Galt, one of 


In so far as attendance and splen 


his 
star backs, was unable to play 
did enthusiasm together are con through an injury to his knee 
cerned, football in the West through 
this past fall has surpassed an) 
mark since Michigan was playing 
Conference elevens in the big wars 
and great rivalries of the days that 
came to a close with the passing of 
the old game. 

Out of all the rivalries of the sea 
son, Coach Zuppke’s alert Illinois 
eleven came marching through its 
schedule as undefeated champion 
of the West with one of the most 
consistent machines the Western 
game has known for many, many 
years. Lllinois not only won every 
game played, but each victory was 
established in clean-cut, decisive 
fashion by good scores, leaving no 
doubt at the finish that the better 
team had established its supremacy 

The swift rise of Illinois to the 


Green material plus injuries to Galt, 
Slawn, and Hughitt cut down Michi. 
gan’s strength in the early contests 
but after the Harvard and Pennayl. 
vania battles a much better show ing 
was expected against Cornell. 
Yost’s team did exceptionally well 
against Harvard’s powerful line-up, 
holding the Crimson to one touch- 
down and rushing the ball through 
the power of Maulbetsch almost two 
yards to Harvard’s one. But the 
Cornell defeat came as a hard blow 
to Yost’s expectations. Maulbetsch 
alone kept Michigan out of a deeper 
rut. Notre Dame also fell off badly 
in her intersectional play, the loas 
of Dorais and Rockne especially 
crippling her open game and break 
ing up her attack. So where Michi 





gan and Notre Dame together won 





top of the field was due to several : ae _ five straight from the East last sea 
factors. The team had an alert and Maulbetsch, Michigan Clark, Illinois Solon, Minnesota Pogue, Illinois son, this fall they won only two out 
consistent, but not an_ especially Half Back Quarter Back Full Back Half Back of six starts—and these two vie 
powerful, line. The back field was tories were scored against weak 





good, but above the ordinary in only two positions, with teams. But neither Michigan nor Notre Dame was 


Pogue, a star half back, and Clark, a fine field gen First Team Second Team anything like the best eleven in the West, as the 
eral at quarter. Vogue in fact was the only outstand Graves, Illinois. . . . + End... Huntington, Chicago . season's record shows. 

ing star of the Illinois line-up, but the steadiness and Halligan, Nebraska. . +. Tackle .. Kirk, lowa...... Wisconsin with material none too well balanced did 
aggressiveness of the entire Keeler, Wisconsin. . .. Guard .. Chapman, Illinois . . fairly well—as well as could 
eleven deserve high praise, Des Jardien, Chicago .. Center .. Rosenthal, Minnesota; | have been expected from what 
for each man entered into the Routh, Purdue.... .. Guard ..  Stegeman, Chicago . Coach Juneau had to work with 
spirit of machine play and each Buck, Wisconsin . .+ «+ Tackle .. Townley, Minnesota . a It was a most striking coinci 
man did his full share of the Cherry, Ohio... . . -+End... Stavrum, Wisconsin . : ’ dence that the four teams 





Clark, Illinois .... Quarter Back Russell, Chicago... 
Maulbetsch, Michigan . Half Back. Hamilton, Minnesota. 
Pogue, Illinois .... . Half Back. Macumber, Illinois. . 
Solon, Minnesota... . Full Back. O'Brien, Purdue. . . 


work—and did it well. Win Minnesota, Chicago, Michigan. 
ning machines, after all, are de 
veloped from material of this 
spirit, so this ability to play to- 
gether strongly both offensively 
and defensively always deserves 
greater credit than individual 
brilliancy that works mainly for 
the glory of one man rather 
than for the common good of 
all. It is in this respect that 
Illinois was best. 

But, after all, the greatest 
amount of credit for the Illinois 
canter down the championship 
way must be given to Coach 
Zuppke. This versatile in 
structor took charge two years 
ago when the football fortunes 
of Illinois were certainly not at 
the highest. He not only knew 


and Wisconsin, which as a rule 
stand at the front of Western 
football—were all well below 








normal strength. 
Nebraska had a very fruitful 
season. Probably its most strik 


only raw, inexperienced material to work with. The 
only outlook was decidedly blue. Yet by good coach 
ing he whipped this material into a very fair machine 

good enough to beat both Wisconsin and Chicago, 
and to finish the year with only one defeat, and that 
from the unbeaten Conference title winner. 

Minnesota followers certainly had much to be proud of 
when the complete record of their team was considered 
and the big improvement noted in game after geme. 


ing performance was a 24 to 0 
victory over the Michigan 
Aggies, who had held Michigan 
to a 3 to O score the week be 
fore. But this Michigan-M. A.C, 
contest had been a most severe 
one and had taken a good deal 
0 f bot "ams ywever 
Chicago and Michigan Disappointments ee ee. ne 

ITH the rise of Illinois the two big disappoint 

ments were Michigan and Chicago, generally 
among the strongest. At the start of the season Coach 
Stagg was stricken with rheumatism and so was unable 
to follow up his men and to put in his full time at the 


Nebraska's win was by such a 
big margin that no doubt could 
be entertained of the strength 
of its eleven. South Dakota and 
Iowa also did their share of 
first-class work, showing that 





football, but he was a great be- , front. Added to this piece of hard luck his material : eo football strength and skill were 
liever in the open game, and Cherry, Ohio in the main was only mediocre, and injury after injury Graves, Illinois scattered over a wide area 
above all this he had the con- End prevented many of his best men from reaching top End through the West and not con- 
fidence and respect of his men. form or giving their best work. These injuries forced fined to any one section. 

The results show, for at the end of his second cam him into constant changes and robbed him of the value In selecting an All-Western eleven this season, there 


paign he had the best eleven in the West—an eleven of Dolly Gray, one of his most promising players. So is, as usual, a world of good material to pick from. 


that had mastered the open game better than any Chicago, after all, was up against an uncanny fate This is especially true of the back field where any 
rival and one that was better grounded in rudimentary and fortunes of war that were not to be beaten down. number of first-class players are to be found. But it 
play. Zuppke soon devel so happens that for the 


four backs there are fou 
candidates who stand out 


oped an attack that car 
ried power through the 






well above their mates 
Maulbetsch of Michigan 
and Pogue of Illinois 


line and speed outside of 
tackle and around the 
ends. It was an attack 
that Chicago, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota failed to 
stop, for it came both 
fast and hard and was 


ie : 
stand alone as half backs. 


Maulbetsch is one of 
the greatest line plungers 
the game has shown in 
always alert for any open years. He has not yet 
ing that might yawn at 
any time. 

Briefly, Zuppke had the 
knack of harnessing the 
individual into a machine 

and into a machine that 
had both force and versa 
tility He is to be con 
gratulated on his rapid 
rise to power and his abil 


reached his top form as 
a defensive back, where 
he still has something to 
learn, but any weakness 
here is more than offset 
by his ability to rip al 
most any line to shreds 
Not even the fine Harvard 
line could hold him back 
from consistent gains as 
ity within two years to he punctured the Crimson 
crush the Conference Big forwards on play afte 
play. Maulbetsch runs a 
trifle too low, as he is 
often unable to keep his 


Three who have ruled the 
Conference so long in turn. 
Minnesota must be 





placed second below Tili- a P feet after whirling through 
Buck, Wisconsin nois. Coach Williams at Keeler, Wisconsin Des Jardien, Chicago Routh, Purdue the first line of defense, Halligan, Nebraska 
Tackle the season’s start had Guard Center Guard (Concluded on page 25) Tackle 
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THE NATION RESPONDS TO “MADE IN U.S.A.” 
The National Weekly Thanks Its Readers 


Beginning with the issue of Octo- 
ber third, Collier’s has published each 
week a full-page editorial pointing out 
the unparalleled opportunity now open 
to manufacturers, merchants and all 
citizens of the United States—an op- 
portunity to insure the present and 
permanent prosperity of our country 
by presenting a united front in favor 


of goods “Made in U. S. A.” 


We have tried to present this opportunity 
broadmindedly, realizing always the mutual 
benefits of reciprocal trade relations between 
nations; keeping in mind always the fact that 
no country ever will possess a monopoly of skill, 
merit or enterprise. 


We have not preached the selfish and short- 
sighted doctrine of American goods merely 
because they are American- but have at- 
tempted only to break down the prejudice al- 
ready existing in favor of foreign goods merely 
because they are foreign. 


We have said that one prejudice is as bad as 
another that we should have done with preju- 
dice and buy goods on their merits—and that 
whenever we should begin to base our buying 
upon intelligence rather than bias, we should 
find that most of the things we have been buy- 
ing abroad are better made at home. 


We have reiterated in many forms the fact 
that the war in Europe presents to us an oppor- 
tunity, not an insurance policy; a job, not a 
legacy; that industrial leadership, if we are 
to win and hold it, must'be based finally upon 
our own adequacy, not upon others’ necessities. 


We have stated our firm belief in the mental 
resources, the mechanical skill and the spiritual 
as well as commercial vision of American manu- 
facturers; and our equally solid faith that Ameri- 
can citizens would support our effort to substi- 
tute merit for prejudice as a basis for individual 
purchases. 

Our faith in both manufacturers and con- 


sumers has been amply justified and it is for the 
overwhelming evidence of this fact that we are 


grateful. Our campaign has brought a response 
that promises great and permanent national 
good, a nation-wide spontaneity and unanimity 
of approval that enables us to feel that we 
are useful—the most satisfactory feeling, we 
believe, that can come to an individual or an 
institution. For this opportunity to be useful 
we are grateful. 


We are grateful for the thousands 
of letters which have poured in to us 
and which, as this is written, are being 
added to by hundreds datly—letters in 
such quantity that we long ago gave up 
all hope of being able to publish even 
a reasonable fraction of them. 

The keynote of our letters from manufacturers 
is that goods must not only be “Made in 
U.S. A.”—they must also be rightly made. ‘These 


letters show a complete realization of the re- 
ponsibility that accompanies opportunity. 





Our letters from consumers show not only 
readiness but eagerness to support every sincere 
effort to substitute intrinsic quality for an ex- 
trinsic label. 

Collier's expects to continue this work in- 
definitely, but we break the series to publish 
this page an acknowledgment of the truly 
national support that has been given “The 
National Weekly” in its effort to be nationally 
useful. In conclusion we restate one of our 
articles of faith published in a recent issue: 


WE BELIEVE THAT AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS WANT TO 
EXCEL—NOT MERELY TO _ EX- 
PLOIT. WE CAN HELP THEM 
BY OUR SUPPORT. WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE TOWARD THE PROD- 
UCTS OF ANY NATION, LET 
US ENCOURAGE EXCELLENCE IN 
OUR OWN BY GIVING PREFER- 
ENCE TO GOODS THAT ARE 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


wed, ae 


Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
| The perfect accom- 
| paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 


tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


| —a mew concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
| Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
| flavored 
i] cream nest- 
| ling be- 
| tween. 
| Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. 
cent tins. 


In ten- 























NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 









Dont Throw ra 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years European 
motorists have been getting from 
10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their 


tires by “half-soling™ them with Steel 
Studded Treads 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their te 


and are saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year 
in tire expense. 
val withouta 


We Ship On cent deposit 
express and let you be the judge. 


ma 2 4 - Treads double the life of your 
tires ~ ve ots a under =9 a Signed guar- 
antee for 5,000 miles without puncture. 
Applied in your mandy, in 30 minutes. 


° ° offered to moto 
Special Discount ists in new te rite - 
on first shipment direct from factory. 
A postal will get full information and sample with- 








in a wee ft Don’t wait—write today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
Karpen Bidg., lb 329 Acoma St., fe 





EVERYMAN'S 
sé LIBRARY “vi 


70c 
World’s Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, em- 
bracing practically all the better known clas- 
sics—700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
& to choose from in Everyman's Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman’s volume at your book store. 





| § Note the wonderful book value for the money. 


Ask for a complete list of the 700 volumes. 
§ There's no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman’s Library. 


Descriptive Booklet Sent Free 


—or—Dictionary Catalog of Everyman's sent for 10c. This 
cloth-bound book of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Library, and gives historical notes on the 
various authors. A book in itself worth having. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. G, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A GARRULOUS CRITIC 


HE night that David Belasco pre 
sented in Chicago “The Case of 
Becky,” a play having to do with dual 


identity, two dramatic critics met in the 
lobby of the theatre after the second act. 

“Say,” inquired one, “isn’t there a 
medical word that describes this play 
a scientific descriptive word?” 

“Yes, Psychotherapeutic.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the first. “I 
wasn’t going to write that much about 
the whole show.” i., JR. 


NO HOPE FOR GERMANY 
A Harvard sophomore told Simeon 
Strunsky, the essayist and war expert, 


that the Germans couldn't possibly win. 
| 


“are all near- 
When 
they get their glasses broken they won't 
be able to see the enemy until he is so 
close that he can annihilate them.” 

Mr. Strunsky replied: “How true that 
And another thing—the Germans all 
smoke meerschaum pipes. In trying to 
keep from breaking their pipes they will 
move so slowly that the enemy will over- 
whelm them.” = kh 3 


“The Germans,” he said, 


= 
Is. 


‘THE BEGGAR EXPLAINS 
O brother, pause, 
Ascertain the cause 
Why my bank account is as thin as gauze. 
I built a house, and the Law protects 
All diddley-dad-blamed architects. 
said: “So much, 
Vot an extra ‘touch.’” 
But the plumbing bill would affright the 
Dutch, 
And the brick 
and wild, 
But the blithering architect only smiled. 
J. E. M. 


went up. I was fierce 


A PRACTICAL SERMON 
come you look so pleased this 
asked Rufe, “when dat preacher 


“How 
mornin’,” 


says a crap game is no place to spen’ de 
Sunday forenoon?” 

“When he mentioned crap game,” 
Rastus replied, “Ah jes’ remember whar 
Ah done lef’ muh umbrell’.”—D. P. D. 

FACTS, NOT ARGUMENTS 

During the Mexican war (the real 
one), Parson Gaither and his North 
Carolina flock were not as sure as some 
of the belligerents in Europe are that 


Providence was on their side. So Parson 
Gaither prayed: 

“Q Lord, we ask that Thou be this day 
with our boys fightin’ on foreign sile. 
know some say it an onjest war. 
are not as sartain sure about that 
would like to be. We will not argy 
with Thee, Lord, but refer 
President’s message = ac 
documents.” es Os Eng Oe 


is 
We 
as we 
the matter 
Thee to the 
compinyin’ 


ALWAYS SHOP? 

Last night Seattle turned out to hear 
Mme. Fremstad in concert. Among the 
rest, attended a hardware man and wife. 

She (sighing)—What a magnificent 
range! 

He (absently)—Majestic. 

Mrs. A. O. M. 

NOT A MISDEMEANOR 

had been playing golf 
for but three months. Therefore, when 
the secretary of the club saw the Colonel 
playing his ball several feet in front of 
the tee disks during a tournament he 
thought the veteran soldier had forgot- 
ten the rules. 

“Colonel! Colonel!” 


Colonel Carter 


he exclaimed, “you 


must play from behind the tee disks!” 
The Colonel’s face turned red but he 
preserved his dignity. 
“Tt’s none of your business, sah,” he 
answered as calmly as possible, “but this 
is my third stroke!” F. B. B. 


Whitt, 
VA 


"hay bb, 


= yrrewes 
Witt iyds, 
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ALL 

President Taft 
eastern Washington 
speeches he waxed 
State of Washington. 

“You have everything in this beautify] 
State that heart can desire,” he said, 
“wonderful wheat fields, beautiful moup.- 
tains and rivers, great orchards, 
untold wealth—what more can 
for?” 

A big farmer with a slouch hat spoke 
up loudly: 

“A new 


HE WANTED 


was making 


a tour of 
of his 
about the 


and in 
eloquent 


one 


schools, 
you ask 


President.” A. M. H. 


CACTUS CENTER’S WAR ANALYST 

Down here in Cactus Center 
removed from strife, 

But we've got the greatest expert on the 
military life; 

He's a tenderfoot, presidin’ 
yer’s printin’ shack 

Till the gallivantin’ owner of the 
“Spine” gits back. 


we are far 


in Bill Saw- 


Cactus 


He kin take a little 
three lines long— 

And kin stretch it to a column 
workin’ very strong; 

He kin write of wings and centers, 
of seventeen-inch Krupps, 

And of all kinds of formations sence the 
dogs of war was pups; 


item—jest a rumor 
without 


and 


He kin tell where each side blundered— 
where the Kaiser's feet went wrong— 

How Zobrinsky of the Rooshans in stra 
tegic work is strong; 

He kin tell how many fighters are be 
neath each leader's hand, 

And he knows cach country’s colors, jest 
as cowboys know each brand. 


The war expert has got us, and all local 
news seems small; 
Onless a map goes with it, 


at print at all; 


we won't look 


And Fditor Bill Sawyer of the Cactus 

Center “Spine,” 

Better keep this here war erpert, ’cause 
we think his stuff is fine. 
A. C. 
SWIFT 

A small henpecked little man was 
about to take an examination for life 
insurance. 

“You don’t dissipate, do you?” asked 
the physician as he made ready for tests. 
“Not a fast liver, or anything of that 
sort?” 

The little man hesitated a moment, 
looked a bit frightened, then replied ina 
small, piping voice: “I sometimes chew a 
little gum.” W. S. 

A QU ANDARY 
Said Colonel Carranza, 
“The enemy plans a 
Complete barbecue 
Whose main course is you, 
So I figure we'd better run up a 
white flag.” 
But the whole of his mob couldn't 
boast a clean rag. 
So what could they do? 
Quien sabe? Do you? 
W. RK. O. 

We got the sparrow from England and 

the carp from Germany. Might as well 


remain neutral. 

With department heads always attend- 
ing efficiency conferences the rest of the 
staff just has to be efficient in order to 
get out the work. 

A Chicago concern 
experienced single men. There aren't any. 

Any politician can explain the differ- 
ence between being defeated and yielding 
to a superior force. 

Bacon at forty cents a pound at the 
butcher’s costs nine cents a pound on the 
hoof. Bacon is procured from a hog. 

H. M. L. 


is advertising for 








Collier’s will be glad to examine candidates for this page and to pay for crisp, 

fresh anecdotes and original humorous verse. 

envelope for the return of those unavailable, 
HUMOR EDITOR, COLLIER’S 

416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


Enclose a stamped, addressed 
and address contributions to 
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Concluded from page 22 


put his amazing ability to gain ground Shull of Chicago Buck with Keeler 
makes him a star. ~~ practically did the work of all six men in 
Pogue of Illinois is a fitting mate to the W isconsin line. He rivals any tackle | 
be coupled with Maulbetsch. The light in the West, both in offensive and | 
lacks the driving power of defensive play. He played at loose cen 


Illinois star 
the Michigan line plunger, but he is an 
jdeal man for the present game—fast, 
elusive, and always quick to take even 
the smallest of openings. Pogue is one 


ter on defense where he was able to | 


range widely and show his speed. 
He was easily the most valuable man 
on his team. But Halligan of Nebraska 


of his of the smartest players of the year and stands first in all the West as a fast, 
ut the nis eye is always looking for the main strong, and aggressive charger-—one 


autiful 
e said, 

moun- 
schools, 
ou ask 














chance. The game has known few who 
were better at following interference, 
one of the main half-back requisites of 
winning team play. 

Other good half backs were Gray of 
Chicago, Pliska of Notre Dame, Hamil 
ton of Minnesota, and Macumber of 











not easily boxed or swept out of 
the play—and a good man at break 
ing through. 

There could be no tackle weakness 


certainly with Buck and Halligan at | 


work. 
In smashing interference, in nailing 





























































| spoke Illinois. The last two named are placed = the runner, or in opening up wide holes 
upon the second All-Western eleven for these two are to be ranked with any in 
l. H. their consistent work all year. the land. 
Kirk of Iowa and Townley of Minne 
YST Full Back and Quarter sota come next. Both are good men, but 
a shade below the all-around effective- 
ure far N selecting a full back I failed to ness of the first two named. 
consider either Eichenlaub of Notre 
on the Dame or Julian of the Michigan Agricu!l- The Ends 
il Saw. tural College. ae ale 
Both are stars. But they have both RAVES of Illinois was the best end 
Cactus played four years, and it is hardly fair J inthe West. Although below normal 
to compare three-year men with four- weight, this young star was of unusual 
year players who have had the advantage value. He was faster than the prover 
of that much added experience. And bial flash, a sure tackler and a good man 
a three years is generally recognized as at sizing up a play. And with this he 
rithout the limit of play. was one of the best men in the game at 
So with these two not considered, receiving the forward pass. 
"3, and Solon of Minnesota, the smashing line So both on offense and defense Graves 
, plunger, is far beyond all competition, deserves first choice. With Graves must 
ice the He was the best man in the Minnesota be placed Cherry of Ohio State. Cherry e come 
attack and one of the best full backs of is heavier than Graves, and not quite so 
several seasons. For two years Solon fast, but he is a strong, natural end, a . 
lered—~ was a star end, but. he was every whit hard man to circle or to elude. Hunt Gift to All 
rong— as valuable back of the line where he ington of Chicago, Stavrum of Wiscon- a 
n stra- was a fine man in the interference and = sin, Squier of Illinois, Gunderson of | 
exceptionally good at throwing and re- Iowa are all good and worthy of praise, The everyday usefulness of 
we Be ceiving forward passes. but they are not quite as useful in taking ‘ ¢ / A 
Clark, the heady Illinois field general, their part with the open forward-pass a fountain pen makes it one of the 
rs, jest is picked for quarter back to round out game where Graves and Cherry fit in most desirable of all Christmas gifts 
the back field. And he is a worthy mate so well. “ 2 
to work with Solon, Maulbetsch and for a man, woman or child. 
1 local —. ii sie paella aes Ue tine An All-Round Team Add to this usefulness such advantages as 
"t look He was exceedingly good at selecting the HIS All-Western eleven would be one | filling itself in four seconds, cleaning itself in the 
proper plays. He is, in addition to this, of the best in years—a strong, fast, same operation, no danger of leaking, always writes 
Cactus a fine runner and a hard tackler so be brainy team, capable of meeting almost at the first stroke, never skips, scratches or blots 
yond his generalship, a big factor, he any game and equally capable of offering and it’s easily understood why 
"oguss adds speed and power to the attack and = a wide variety of attack. 
to the defense. To begin with, there would be no 
L. C Hughitt of Michigan, Russell of Chi weakness in the line from end to end. 
. cago, and Hightower of Northwestern Only exceptional power or exceptional 
were all first-class men, Russell ranking speed could fight its way or work its 
_ om second to Clark by a narrow margin. way around these forwards. ; 
© life Kither at meeting the rushing game, | 
The Line or the open game with its forward-pass 
asked a variations, this line could furnish its | e a 
- tests, ITH an all-star back field of speed, share of the work. And in offensive play Self ae Filling 
f that driving power and general ability it would be able to open up for its back 
, selected, the choice of an aggressive line field. © 
—_— is next in order. There were several Nor could there he any doubt about | Fountain Pen 
4 tne good centers in the West namely, Des the ability of this back field to carry on 
new 6 Jardien of Chicago, Rosenthal of Min any program that might be needed to at- | NON-LEAKABLE 
rs nesota, and Raynsford of Michigan. But tain decisive victory. 
aie of these Des Jardien has the call with The assaulting power of Maulbetsch j : ne : . . ely 
something to spare. He was always alert and Solon would ian and crumble al is doubl) appreciated by the eS 
and aggressive and a star of the first most any line defense. And with a rival one as a gilt. 
magnitude, although at times slumping line drawn in and tightened to stop these Uhere is only one “Crescent-Filler.”” It’s on 
— from carrying the added burden — ” — a pra —_ —_ a the Self-Filling CONKLIN—outside where you 
0 le captaincy. orcer o do, Pogue an ‘lark would be | iS ae snot, i , 
Rosenthal wins second place, with ready for their open-field work. If Bn get to it quickly and easily, Just a dip in any % 
pa Raynsford close behind. combinations were all stopped, a forward | inkwell and a pressure of the thumb on the . 
; For guards we have Keeler of Wiscon- pass from Solon to Graves might open | “Crescent-Filler” and the pen is fi/led—a four : 
n't sin, Routh of rates Seapaan, oe “ — up —_, ‘. seconds’ operation. The Conklin is the original f 
nois, Stegeman of Chicago, an sach And to plan this attack no better man f ‘ . ade F « 4 41li , 
man of Notre Dame among others. than Clark could be found, for his gen | and recognized leader of all self-filling fountain : 
Routh did exceptional work all the eralship has always been of the highest pens, proven by sixteen years use and endorsed 
0. season. He deserves a place beyond any order. He has the knack of picking out by over a million users. 
doubt for his many capabilities. Keeler the weak spots and then driving different Beautiful gold-banded, engraved, filigree or full- 
d and did fine work in Wisconsin’s line and combinations through, shifting his attack mounted silver and gold gift pens in elegant gift boxes. 
s well while used at tackle this season, right when a shift is needed. Exchangeable after Christmas if point doesn't suit. 
fully belongs at guard where he played With the kicking game required, Solon P : 
ttend- we years. So Keeler and Routh are and Des Jardien could alternate and get Sold by Stationers, tomers oo SS ca. 
of the = as the two best men in their posi — direction and distance. And to han $4.00, $5.00andup. Write for catalog. 
ler to tons with Chapman and Stegeman se- dle a rival kicking game. Clark agai 
lected next in culier. would be of fine value, as he is s a THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. co. 
if for These two with Des Jardien give a handler of punts and a good man to 282 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
't any. strong center trio in three men who are’ bring them back through a broken field NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
liffer- not only strong and aggressive but who as only a hard, clean tackle will bring 5 W. dad St. 90 Se. State St. 59 Temple Place 
elding are shifty and able to range in the open him down. Given any start and he DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
game. It would take a most powerful would be sure to get under way for long 700-728 E@& C Bldg. 579 Market St. 
it the and versatile attack to hurl these three gains. Against Chicago he gathered in a WINNIPEG, CANADA ia 
mn the back or to throw them out of position kick-off and raced on through the seat 340 Donald St ‘ 
hog. for the play. tered Maroon defense for a touchdown 
eS at a critical point of the battle, recalling 
The Tackles the all-star actions of Eckersall po 
eS Steffens. 
ae of good tackles is long—above In arranging this selection many good | 
ee” rently average. Included men are, as usual, left out. But this 
Sehenehs ag seem Halligan of must always he the case where there 
Mi - a, Kirk of Towa, Townley of are so many of high order to pick from. 
“innesota, McHale of Michigan. and Perhaps there were not quite so many 
—_ gill JP [fi fiidddlllt ; 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today’’ 








Reasonably priced novelty pieces 
that make gifts of charm 





a Be novelty pieces—chafing dish cabinets, odd 
tables, book racks, writing desks, cellarettes, 
music cabinets, etc.—bearing our shopmark, show 
what may be done when the ability and genius of 
our master workmen are applied to such efforts. 

@ A Berkey & Gay novelty piece is always a charming gift; 
and its charm continues, for all our novelty pieces are 
made with the same exacting care and fidelity which 
characterize our period studies for the bed room, dining 
room and other parts of the home. 









@ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay 
furniture in your tocality is worth while. It is usually the 
best store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency bespeaks 
a store prepared to show the best examples of the furniture art. 







The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


Paine Furniture Co., Boston 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland 






Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 





Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 


190 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 










Eastern Office and Show Rooms 


113-119 West 40th Street, New York 










Upon request we are glad to mail you, free, a copy of 
our handsome booklet, ‘Entertaining Your Guests” — 
which tells of our exclusive gift pieces 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you 
each Berkey & Gay 

piece. 
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> 
If you expect ever to buy another book, you should know what few 
books in the world are really worth buying. 
‘ - . 
12-12-14 You should have the expert advice on your reading that is 
here offered free. 
P. F. Collier ™% 
» Sen. * 
oS A Free Booklet—For You 





. = “aw. of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books; it tells how Dr. 
ae a ™~ Eliot, from his years of experience, chose the 
story o t ve- ot ' ° by 2 
stee ‘ best possible library for the modern busy man. 
I aisans <pnssnces \ The booklet is free; no obliga- 
~. tion, merely clip the coupon. 
Bus. Add 


Which Will Succeed ? 


Each has only a few hur- 
ried moments for reading. 
One spends a// his precious mo- 
ments with the daily paper. 

The other, little by little, is gaining 
that knowledge of a few truly great 
books which will distinguish him 
always as a really well read man. 
biographies, histories, novels, dramas, 
that pic- 


What are the few great books 
poems, books of science and travel, philosophy and religion 
ture the progress of civilization?” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, study and teaching —40 
years of it as President of Harvard University—has answered that questionin 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 
THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
“*418 Masterpieces at the Cost of 40.”’ 


New York City 
Mail me, with 


Accept with our compliments the interesting story 
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exceptional stars as some other years 
have produced, but there were certainly 
as Many or more composed of first-class 
football stuff 

These selections were made not only 
for the physical and mental abilities 
shown, but for hard, clean, and con 
sistent play. 

All in all, the Western game can wel! 


be proud of the courage, energy, and fine 
sportsmanship shown throughout its foot 
ball domain—for no has 
produced cleaner rivalry or cleaner play 


season ever 
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margin and by such 
sportsmanship from the first 


wide . 
. eX eptional 


ume through 


to the last 

And the general high order of play 
can be understood in noting that on the 
All-Western eleven, Illinois. W sconsin 


Minnesota, Chicago, Michigan, Nebraska 
Ohio, and Purdue—eight universities 
represented, with I linois 
three men and Wisconsin two 
Beyond any doubt 1914 must stand 
one of the most interesting and most ad 
vanced of all years in Western play, with 


were having 


as 








And in such a season, Coach Zuppke and an even brighter season ahead in the 
his fine Illinois team is again to be con year to come when there will be more 
gratulated for having gained first honors experienced men to work with and to 
and for having gained them by such a show results. 
For One Nish 
or Une [Night 
Continued from page 12 

life the public believed she had—was a The little pilgrim had, in his life. 
wraith. He himself was a ghost of an worn a great variety of clothes—pink 
other self. a mere shell of a man that und blue, long and short, ruffled and 
was dead. “Help me!” he cried; “can’t tucked and plain, machine and hand 


somebody help me? Keep it quiet! I tell 
you I could sleep if the house could ever 
be quiet! It’s full of such noises!” 
“T’ll—keep it quiet, Alfred.” She had 
kept it quiet for twelve years. “Alfred,” 
she was stroking his burning head, “let 
me telephone Dr. Reilly 
“Reilly! He don’t know what ails me!” 
“No, but he can play chess with you 
It’s such a quiet game. You know you 
don’t need to talk at all—and he never 
his chair—you said he didn’t 
he doesn’t clear his throat. Then 
I'll hear him when he goes, and I'll sit 
by you and fan you or read to you I 
know you'll sleep to-night! And if you 
don’t—why, never mind. Don’t you know 
they now that you mustn’t struggle 
to sleep. It really doesn’t matter if you 
just rest.” 
“Rest! 


say 


But I don’t rest! I just keep 


thinking and thinking and going round 
and round and round and 

“Don’t, Alfred, don’t dear!” 

“And the weight on my head, right 
on top, Allie—it’s so heavy! Sometimes 





T feel as though I could kill something! 
Oh !—” his taut voice broke in a weary 
groan. “Send for him and keep it quiet!” 

“T will, Alfred. You know I always 
have.” She stood fingering the draperies, 
the little box hidden in her hand, «nd 
looking down at him with her anxious, 
weary “Alfred, I—” she hesitated 
and drew a deep breath—‘sometimes I 
wonder—we have much—everything 
that money can buy—and it hasn’t made 


ey es 


SO 


| us happy—sometimes I wonder—” 
| “And for God’s sake keep it quict! 
There’s such a noise!” 

“Yes, yes, I'll try—yes. It will be 
quiet And I'll come when Dr. Reilly 


} When 


is gone.” 

HEN he heard her speaking at a tele 

phone, her voice just above a whisper 
warning Dr. Reilly to be quiet 
he came she went to her room, 
the gold and white room with rare lace 
at the mullioned windows, many gold 
and ivorv toilet articles on the little 
inlaid dressing table, the wonderful bed 
the rug 


and 


great 


with its golden covers, 
that had lain under a princess’s feet. 
“You may go now, Celeste, and give 
him to me. Give him to me! The eva 
sive, fearful look in her eyes was gone 
now. and they glowed with an inner 
light that comes with motherhood. 
Alice Van Aden had never suffered the 
pains of birth But for twelve years 
she had endured the agony of futile 
vearning for what now lay warm in her 
arms. Once there had been a few weeks 
when she had _ hoped. And she had 
| bought things—she had so much money! 
She had not looked at them for five 
years: tiny blue and white jacket the 


cossamer-fine, lace-trimmed dresses—cro 


| cheted shoes—blanket with forget-me 
nots embroidered in the corner—little 
lace-trimmed pillow But the hope 


' was vain 


And twelve years of life had 
gone into shielding Alfred—standing be 
tween him and the jarring shock of daily 
life that he could keep on making 
money. And what she wanted was this 
only this! 

With the child arms she sat 
down on the rug (she had 
often wondered if that princess had had 
a child), a tiny key in her hand. Then she 
looked down into the faintly perfumed 
drawer, looked, wide-eyed, holding the 
child close. Then she tried on him every 
thing she had bought. How would he look 


so 


in her 


princess’s 





made; but‘he had never been arrayed in 
such soft, delicate fabrics as these And 
he was the sort of jewel who needs the 
proper setting. He wondered not a lit 
tle at himself on the various journeys to 
the glass wherein he was bidden to look 
at himself. And he wondered, too, at 
this woman’s .rms. How tightly she held 


him! Then there was a rattle, a little ivory 
rattle. There now was something bet- 
ter than putting on apparel He ob 
jected a little, silently, when it had to 
be dipped in water, but—there, it was 
coming back! He was quite abandon 
in his joy. He grasped it, not very po 
litely, turned it round and round and 
bit at it droolingly. Then he laughed. 
It is called that, and yet what word 


describes the sound that came from his 


moist wonder of a mouth? 

“Sh!” she whispered, and held him 
against her beating heart Ah, was it 
like this when they laughed! 

HEN it was time to get him ready 


for bed! She had imagined this—the 


tiny buttons to be found, the things to 
he taken off—over the head—or was it 
the feet? And did they all come off? 
What stayed on? How wonderful was 
his soft, downy skin! And such little 
arms! Why—one could break them! 
And there was the little hand-embroid 


ered nightgown out of the drawer to be 
put on, and the blanket with the forget- 
me-nots in the corners. It was so cool 
in this house! Then Celeste with some 
thing white in a bottle Go now, Celeste. 


No, you will’not be needed again to 
night. Then drooping eyelids as she sat 
by a window, watching, in the gleam 


of the street 
cle of a child going to sleep 
tore like pain at her heart! 
ture of compensation ! 


lamps, the wonderful mira 
What joys 
What rap- 


She held him a long time after he 
slept, wondering at his hands, his feet, 
that she held in the curve of her arm 
Whohadbornehim? Wherewasshenow? 

And then she laid him on her bed 
undressed in the dim light, and lay dow! 
beside him She leaned on her elbow 
and watched him—a dream child wit! 
the shadow of the blooming magnolia 
trees across his face: watched the fringe 
of his evelashes, the curve of his cheek; 


feltonce more his hair, soft, like bronze silk. 
It was only a night mur stolen 
out of life—it would never come again 
but for this ineffable, never-to-be 
forgotten night, he was hers She whis 


one h 


one 


pered a name to him. “My son, my 
little son!” 
But she did not know when Dr. Reilly 


was Worn out with the ever-har 
rowing fear of the future, with the hope- 
struggle with the unknown Thing 
lifted its face over her horizon 
too, with joy, so fleeting 
she slept beside her baby for a_ night 
She woke with a start in the dark 
hour just before morning. Away back 
in her mind was fear, the same old fear. 


gone. 


less 
that 


worn, even 


Then, all at once, another thought, so 
unaccustomed. so elusive, it was like a 
fragrant breeze on the evelids Why 
am I so happy?” She reached out her 
arm. felt over the bed—and found noth- 
ing. Yet he had been here! There was 
the faint outline of the half-open drawer 

there she felt the little hollow in the 
pillow. She sat up, now wholly awake. 


She had failed Alfred in 
And now 

light. threw a neg 
his room. 


She had slept! 
his awful fight. 

She switched on a 
ligee about her, and rushed t 





in this?—and this?—and, oh, in this? He had not slept The white countetl 
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pane Was smoot! . With crease exactly li 
The pillow lay side b 
had inclosed 
terrible The 


the middle 
side. Yet these four walls 
i battle ground, grewsome 


y bed was drawn out 


heavy manera 
from the wall. Chiffonier drawers stood 
open. A suit case lay on the Turki 


rug. and she saw in it his clothing rolled 
tightly, tied neatly with 
cotton strings; rare engravings from the 


each garment 


walls—silk hangings, an Etruscan vase 
all packed with care—the pitiful orde 
of a disordered mind The cord had 


snapped | 
inlaid revoiver 

With a stifled moan she rushed from 
the room and down the padded stairs 
The house, mocking her with its luxury 
wee silent with a silence so deep, SO Vast 


eo awful, that it oppressed her like a 


and on the dresser was a little 
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bE 


probably it was all right after all bat 
uwav on the ceiling wa a blue flowe1! 
He would get it! He reached md wa 
urprised at his empty fingers. Oh, well 
let it go He would get it some other 
Tiling Hie looked about This house 


was lovely, oh, very lovely! There was 


just one thing the matter with it It 
was too quiet! It needed just a little 
noi If you close your lips and breathe 


certain way (Coniy you 
must know how) a beauti 
ful noise If through 
vet, you can make a better one. He made 
it. And the lady didn’t say “Sh!” She 
said “Do it again!” He did 

Alfred Van Aden opened his eyes and 
vawned. Alice had wished for that re 
laxation and she looked at it now 
deringly. “Whose kid?” he asked sleepily 


against them in a 
you can make 


your teeth aren't 


won 
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eold, clammy hand closing about het “Yours. Alice?” 
heart. She clutched her jeweled fingers “T don’t know.” she whispered 
to her breast as though she would warm “Why, haven’t you any idea? How did | 
the awful numbness there. Money had he get here? 
life, made this home—money—money Het “He doesn’t belong—to anybody. I just 
pink gold bag lay beside a silver vase She borrowed him—just for one night 
and shuddered as she hurried by. Deep within It was very silent in the room. No sound 
hand her was an inarticulate yearning for help at all save that indescribable bubbling 
“1 in back of the baby’s moist pink lips. “How 
And EL?? But who could help? She did vou know. Alfred?’ 
; the thought even then of the Briscoms “IT seem to remember hearing noises,” 
i lit trouble hidden from the world by a he said watching her as she took the Oo ° 2 
vs to bronze door. The Lurtons, next door baby in her arms and held him against illette the Practical Gift for 
iook George Lurton was Alfred’s enemy i! the rich lace and satin at her breast G His Christmas 
, at the Great Game So, too, were others terrible noises and something after me aes - ° ° . e 
held whom they called friends. Dr. Reilly and trving to get away from it and al PECIAL welcome this sag case in ce a 
vory But what had he been able to do it it onc Allie I heard a real sound! Cl : ine wit t e atest 1 ea of the ay 
t- ae Whe esvenin® OF ein gag Pages aristmas for the useful ° é st 
bet five years rh rvants If sl ut Real crying! a little bit of a « 7 Inut it wT) . ! >|] in men’s toilet articles. 
‘ tered so much as a word it meant col as like a reil being torn away! T think gift: Every dealer will te A dozen different styles—$5 
a to umns in the newspaper—and its effect he had—what is it the have’? A sae eall;s “@c ‘ : 
was on that strange, unstable thing—the ma “Colic?” you that he wy selling we tape to $50. 
ndon ket. Here. even here, in this silent house “(Coli Sure! don’t I know? I walked Gillettes this year than To the man who already owns 
po the market reached out its long, bony a thousand miles with him up over my ever one Gillette give a different 
and finger. She thought vaguely of praying shoulder And sav! I bet I know some . " , ‘ style, a Combination or Travel- 
hed. as she hurried from one great room to thing you don't! He's got a funny hing Here indeed is a gift that a? Ges “Bulldog” Gillette 
vord nother. In all her life she had prayed right here here his head hitches on an > ever thin ractical peg) per ° . 08 TUCKS OF 
his for but one thing—outside her little you have to keep your hand there, My | Means y &§ Pp an “‘Aristocrat. 
! ivory and gold prayer book—and that arm was numb! But if I fergot and let to a man—a better shave, For a small gift at 50c. or $1, 
“° og te = — - — a go for a sing # second a head aa and the saving of fees and _ the Gillette owner will be more 
Ss no help. m, shadowy orms right wwe! onest lie m sleepy hink ° p> 
. B ; rateful for a packet of Gillette 
ened her, and she thought she heard from I'll go up to bed now tips! & . 
somewhere a mocking laugh “Sleep here a while. ce I want to put Dues 4 ‘ Blades than for an ything else 
; : —_ ea > in the , 4 
~audy In one of the reception rooms a faint up some new hangings in your room this See the Gillette sets you could get him for the same 
.~ light was burning, and she could see into norning, and the floor needs waxing.” stores:— money. 
Ss tO ear rf Too Some iv hite on: wks like ri r ‘4 ‘ ° " , > nr 
- th irawing room. Som thing whit on 8 He | mk k \ We—w The“ Bulldog” is the new stocky- Dealers everywhere. Buy 
ersian g caught her eve ie hurried ing to keep hin ° . 
off? js %—the little blue and white jacket,  “T_-tuct ts . alias, for one handled model, with extra weight, early. Assortments are better 
was sleeves still inflated and curved at the ht I wis! could not speak different grip, balance and swing and choice easier than when the 
ittle elbow. A blanket had been thrown over for tl t to the stroke. Gillette counters are crowded 
em a frail eloisonné vase two little bootees oe cance tsdiee ilite thea wed The “Aristocrat,” another new with last-minute buyers. 
old- were on a bookcase. She hurried on H miled a little, the first smile shi 
A ae Seer Oe She enees yeeee = ee, ae ee 7 : GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON 
cet- davenport Alfred lay holding in the crumpled check out of his pocket and laid 
cool curve of his arm the little pilgrim it in her hand. “That $5,000." he said 
me a night. She pulled a bronze chain and casually, “has been in my pocket for a 
ste, turned on a tiny table lamp. They wer good long time waiting Tor some doctor { 
to sleeping. Alfred was breathing in long that knew what ailed me. Tve dangled j 
sat deep, regular breaths Beads of pel it before their eves and offered to pay o1 = yur 
pam spiration stood on his forehead, and the delivers And this just about kicked if 
ira- lines about his haggard eves had beet to smithereens.’ — _ —__—_—_____——. 
Joys smoothed as by magic Here was evi “What is it for, Alfred?” By this time 
Pap- dent no struggle as of one who had the baby was endorsing the check and 
fought the demon of wakefulness Ile making moist, meditative remarks that 
he had forgotten himself at last! sounded like “blub Inb.” “What is it for, The | 
eet, She turned out the light and, wrap Alfred—this money?” | rh 
rm. ping the satin and lace of her gow =a well, 1 lont we pay for ALBUQUERQUE Successful 
we about her at down beside them, kee} him?’ She oked a Alfres t moment — ' ~ 
ned ing ve quiet, with the old, old habit wide-eyed “You didn’t think T bought Treatment 3000 s t Rings, 
wi of years After a while a faint ligl this You t think u ae f Styles reg hd 
OW began to filte through the silken h: F Y tl} \ ] got A i) ‘ e 
rit ings, and the first sound or the Ih ' a Diames po -~- 
ia far off il that the) we (J ‘ Y 1 in | md a 
nge a no of pallies bends tat ' thi Your Engagement Ring 
ek; many she remembered !—with <Alfres Why thi Holds valuable stones as well 
ilk. falling into a fitful. exhausted sleep just And there are | i li as precious sentiment. There 
len before dawn. only to start up. maddened te compa this 1 i mit I . must be wear in the setting— 
n to fury by those same hon F But he them Thousand I ! ding Dep nds upon proper care in a suit- full measure of pure gold in the 
be slept now. d iis din, ae bead ene 4 ome os Shan the able climate. Albuquerque, the Heart assay. 
nis on enalid "AT 7 Witno . ya nav < reat Tyee a. ai — Pm I the Well Country, possesses the If you believe, as we do, that a 
2 ‘ ye n r passed SIX « Clot : | desirable qualities of low humidity trademark is a promise, you will know 
m came, and still other noise by wl I , ! ae es ie y toda « 9 why we have maintained the O-B ring 
set in motion the complicated macl ine! Well, the A I t raat I age x — = de Y s no other standard so rigidly for thirty-five 
‘lly isthe ecund of aa at Rrerye Per gy se “eae? ' ‘ ‘ , tin the West or Southwest. Ag years. Your fine jeweler is glad to 
ar well ieee ae a per iyacwer - gee all ; ' ricultural development and railroad point out the O-B mark when he sells 
ype ture his t - ! og Riotoeallng aryl She b 1 he e shou ilities account for the compara ¥'Send for the O-B Ring Book, show 
ing not 1 = “ke Pe re ae oe or ' hes beautiful tively low cost of living and a met- ing a selection of the latest styles in 
. ! lear the ! ng ropolitan development. Sanatoria rings. Your name on a post card 
ia EVEN o'clock. T ae os My i a : pA Sage mot me 9 a. eA nd health seekers’ accommodations brings it free 
5 ev aN O'ClON Then the child stirre trew In his pb n 8 ) Aline unexcelled. Magnificent opportuni- Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
cht proposing to see what w eoing o1 ( I “Why \ wl i i 
irk the wor] 1 ‘ ie digg Bees rege Areal : i. se ties for investment and ability. Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
8 orld. irst he found his thun Do you want to ki is good night? . — | 
ick i He could think »much better thus. Hov Sheleaned over him. the hild in herarms For attractive booklet descriptive t.F. 
ar. | beautiful it was to In always waking i: He smiled up at 1 i bit shame of climate, etc., address 
so #new room! There was variety for vou' facedly, ye ery happily, for that } 
, a | But this was a ittle different from any In the nicl } nfessed “when he HEALTH DEPARTMENT | 
hy | thing else and. yes, much finer! And was asleep at last—and I was so tired Commercial Club 
her ' see! A bird! Well. not a live one n I kissed 1} \ ] ‘ h fore | 
th- ; be, but a blue bird stuek right i Pa bhi d I neve lreamed it was like that seat ntnatte te NEW MEXICO | 
doeune window ! He got real excited over it i I don’t thir I can sleep now, but Tl 
ver a + ta meditative sort of way , is 1 both 1 night good morn 
the ' ‘rom a distances \ lice watched hin ne! Is the hining Allie 
ke. ' Going to sleep had been wonderful But There wa never a morning like it it ® 4 fe #) 0 y B od M k T P fi 
in she never could have imagined anythi gs : iin wn Your Business—Make Iwo Frofits 
like a child waking up! He we nt throug I keep thinking of him I can’t get ‘ 3) Be our agent—receiving agent’s commission and also earning subst antial income with 
eg his morni exercises and was surprises mind off from him—and the funny | i ‘ _ ur | feseinating vat gh aa ney. evens _— |-fashioned 
ym. to see his tiny hands on the ends of hi hinge in his neel ind to think you | iaeeh uk Gates’ Aion, an te te ice ne. Can be 
er- arms. He scowled a little at them Yet ant buy ’em with monen!” set up in a half-day ed or oy Only attendant needed is mar 
_ : ee 4 ~ Ba ah ss ony «4 rs bee earne : aap ’ * os a t . 
_ — . 8 — THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 4 Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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You may find details in 
which you might have 
been satisfied with less— 
_ nonein which you could 
have asked for more 
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An ordinarily good magneto might have 
answered —this is the highest type of 


waterproof Eisemann 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Publications of the United States 
Public Health Service 


The Public Health Service has a number of bulletins 
available for free distribution. “These cover such sub- 
jects as “Sewage-Polluted Water Supplies in Relation to 
Infant Mortality,” “Sanitary Advice for Summer Tour 
ists,” “Whooping Cough—Its Nature and Prevention,” 
“Antimalarial Measures for Farmhouses and Planta- 
tions,” “Country Schools and Rural Sanitation,” ‘Pella- 
gra,’ “The Relation of Climate to the Treatment of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” “Tuberculosis: Its Nature 
and Prevention,” “Open-Air Schools for the Cure and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis,” “The Citizen and Public 
Health,” “Infant Feeding,” “Disinfectants, Their Use 
and Application in the Prevention of Communicable 
Disease,’ and kindred matters. Many of these should 
prove interesting to laymen as well as to physicians and 
trained nurses. A full list of these bulletins (not the bulletins 
themselves) and information on how to obtain them wil! be 
sent to all those who will write to Collier’s Washington 
Bureau, prior to December 22, 1914, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. This service for Collier’s 


readers is entirely without charge. 
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The Work of War 
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Concluded from page 9 


paper is, of course, a godsend, and in vis 
iting troops at the front I have invariably 
newspaper was a far more 
than any 
from the General Staff. We do not realize 
how the officers and men, waiting in the 
trenches week after week, are cut off from 
the news of the big operations in which 
they are taking such a microscopically 
small part. As a Tommy said to me one 
day: “Why, I might as well be a bloomin’ 
insect in the middle of a_ bloomin’ 
Stilton cheese for all I know of what is 
going on in the rest of the war or the 
rest of the world!’ Then after a while 
the tobacco-supply proposition becomes a 
very important one. It is extraordi- 
nary what a lot of tobacco can be con- 
sumed by intrenched men in a week of 
inactivity or very desultory fighting. The 
Belgians are inveterate smokers, mainly 
of cigarettes. I have frequently seen 
them smoking when serving field guns or 
mitrailleuse in action, and throughout 
the best regulated hospital wards attend- 
ants and doctors alike could be seen 
going about with the eternal cigarette or 
cigar in their mouths. 


Very Close to Life 

YING in the trenches, in the night par 

4 ticularly, as I have been doing for sev 
eral nights during the last two months, it 
is strange how confidential the men lying 
in the straw beside you will become and 
what interesting life histories are un 
rolled I spent a night in one of the 
trenches close to the bridge at Termonde, 


pMissport laissez passer 


while the smoke was still rising from 
the ruins of what a few hours before 
had been the beautiful town hall. The 


Germans had taken possession of the 
ruins of this much-fought-for town during 
the afternoon. When the fighting had 
about six o’clock we were sur 
prised to hear the beautiful carrillon 
ring out, the silvery-toned bells sounding 
wonderfully sweet across the swift and 
silent flowing waters of the Scheldc. The 
Germans kept ringing them for about 
half an hour and then there was silence, 
and shortly after, to the horror of us on 
lookers, we saw a glow around the town 
hall and presently tongues of flame dart 
ing from the windows, which 
increased to a huge conflagration, which 
burned and glowed across the river 
throughout the night. The Belgians had 
burned down the bridge, but the Germans 
from the opposite bank kept up a con 
stant sniping which made sleep well-nigh 
impossible. The men beside me kept tell 
ing of their experiences during the war, 
and pretty lurid stories they were. One 
Louvain and had no news 
for a month of his young wife and two 
children or whether his little chateau 
still stood. Another came from Liege, an 
other from Malines. The last that he 
had heard of his wife was that she had 
been sent off to Aix-la-Chapelle. A young 
noncommissioned officer beside me said 


ceased 


soon 


that there was one way in which, if 
he got through the war, it might do 


He had been for a long 
time in love with a very pretty and at 
tractive girl, but her father would not 
allow him to marry her, as he was too 


him some good 


firmly addicted to the cup that cheers 
and likewise inebriates. Notwithstand 
ing various good resolutions and innu 
merable new leaves turned over, he 
| never succeeded in reaching the stand 
ard of continuous sobriety which his 
father-in-law considered essential. Since 
the outbreak of war, however, there 
| had been for him a_ period of en 
forced abstinence, and now he said he 
felt perfectly confident that he would 
never drink again and that if he lived 
through the war he would be able to 
| marry his Henriette. By the light of a 


| match he 


| river in the 
| embers of the 


showed me her photograph, 
and, from what I saw of it, the only 
surprising thing was that he had not gone 
on the water wagon for her sake even 
vithout the assistance of the enforced 
abstinence of a campaign. 


The Death of Beauty 
T seemed a long night 
outer seen through a narrow slit, the 

Venetian blind interval aperture, the 

porthole of our trench. The swift-flowing 

foreground, the glowing 

Hotel de Ville of Ter 

ruddy tracks across the 

effect. the sunset of 
great 


of waiting. the 


monde making 
surface. <A sunset 
great art work, the thought of a 
irtist. of a great architect whose art 
in the modern materialism of 


seems lost 
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our time. We do not realize what we are 
losing in this destruction of the great art 
structures of Flanders. Men are killed 
but men remain alive with women enoy r} 
to breed boy children to replace thy vans 
in this vast mortality of war. But in the 
great art works of Flanders, with ‘every 
pyre that mushrooms to the sky we 
feel that at its 
charred ashes that can never be replaced 
Next year the women of Flanders can iy 
crease the population with perfect babies: 
the belfry of Termonde can never be re 
born. The rush and hustle of our mate 
rialized civilization seems to have robbed 
us of that repose which is necessary for 
the production and development of great 
art. I was at the little town of Oude 
narde ten days ago, and after the feast of 
seeing the town hall there, which is a delj 
cate dream of the loveliest Gothic archi- 
tecture, I then journeyed along to see the 
big cathedral standing severe and superb, 
its base hhlf concealed by little houses 
nestling round it. It stood up, however, 
as a great Gibraltar of architecture, se 
vere, weather-stained, majestic, the old 
stone of it weather-beaten into a fine. 
hollow, gray tint. The town 
most deserted and the church closed, it 
was with considerable difficulty that | 
found entrance; and then what a pity 
I succeeded! The interior had been re 


l 


must 


| something in 


base lies 


being al 


stored—and what a sacrilege of restora 
tion it was! Tawdry painting, plaster 
facing over venerable pillars, stenciled 


painting over smooth walls in the sanctu 
aries of the chapels. This is what the mod 
ern artists of Belgium consider restora 
tion. Herein lies the agony of Belgium, 
the agony of art throughout the world 
There are things which can never be re 
stored. What was of modern Belgium, 
or what will be, is great at railway build 
ing, turning out machinery, making the 
things of life comfortable and cheap 

typewriters,  bicycles—but 
again until the end of 
the world will Flanders or the world be 
able to replace the art works in 
in glass, or in painting that have been de 
stroyed by the Germans during the last 
eighty days. There is a lot of waiting 
about war, but the worst waiting is for 
that which never can come back 


telephones, 
never, never 


stone, 


Envoys of Mercy 

FEW weeks ago I was 

company with a lot of people 
lish corps of ambulance workers 
only worry it was that they were weary 
from waiting for wounded. It was more 
or less an amateur but, unlike 
many others, it was out for genuine work 
I used to chaff some of them about their 
bloodthirsty desire for wounded and im 
press on them the maxim that the action 
of war largely consisted in waiting, and 
that wounded, like other things, would 
come to them who knew how to wait 
Sure enough, for the last few weeks they 
have not uttered a whisper of complaint. 


thrown into 
an Eng 
whose 


corps, 


The waiting, in fact, has been done by 
the wounded, and great good work has 
heen done by these English ladies and 
voung doctors, who have had the pluck 
to go out and find men grievously and 


who lay waiting for 


enough to bring 


badly wounded 
those who had courage 
them back from the fighting line to the 
nearest Red Cross ambulance. At Grim 
bergen I can vouch for two 
where a very gallant officer and his com 
rade were found at six o'clock in the 
evening and brought back, who had been 
under the rain, lying helpless fron 
o'clock in the morning until six o'clock 
in the evening waiting for some one to 


instances 


nine 


succor them. They were found by an 
English doctor and a plucky little Eng 
lish girl, who, bless her heart! hates 
publicity, and carried back with great 
difficulty to a Red Cross wagon, while 
otherwise they could not have waited 
through the night 


is one of the penalties of 
Her name is Lady Doro 
Hector Munro was 
which did 


Publicity 
pluck, however. 
thie Fielding, and Dr 
the organizer of that 
such excellent work. F 

Perhaps the worst waiting in this war 1s 
that of those at home waiting for news 
of those who are dear to them selgian 
men whose wives they have not heard of 
since Louvain and similar towns occupied 
by the Germans. Mothers and wives and 
sisters who, through weary weeks, have 
heard no tidings of their menkind. and 
the women who wait awake through the 


corps 


long morning hours for the daily paper 
to sean therein the roll of honor 
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Senator Phelan Speaks for Himself 


EprroR COLLIE R's 

HAVE noticed in a recent number of 

CoLLIER’S a comment and challenge. 
On the authority of “a resident of Braw- 
ey, Cal.,” you attribute to me these 
words California needs a Democratic 
senator who can bring home the bacon 
from a Democratic Administration.” 

1 beg to inform you that I used no 
such language at any time during the 

cumpaign. Brawley is a city in the Im 
perial Valley, which has been redeemed 
oven a desert within the last ten years, 
py taking water from the Colorado River, 
and putting four hundred thousand acres 
under cultivation. The Colorado River 
is subject to overflow, and threatens to 
devastate this very productive country. 
To restrain it is a gigantic undertaking. 
The Federal Government has, in other 
States, notably the Mississippi Valley, 
under its policy of internal improve 
protected extensive areas. The 
Colorado River runs through Mexico, 
and therefore involves an_ interna- 
tional question; and, in fact, the divert 
ing dam, in this instance, is located in 
Mexico. 

Without any specification of details, I 
have promised to aid the people of Im 


ments, 











Doubtless the Federal Government has 
been grossly imposed upon in the past, 
und, on the other hand, there are many 
meritorious propositions which suffer by 
the porcine political propensities of men 
in power; but I challenge CoLLier’s to 
show that California has been the bene 
ficiary of the “pork barrel,” or that an) 
of her projects are without substantial 
merit. I think it is time enough to criti 
cize a Senator-elect when he takes a defi 
nite stand in favor of a_ specific ap 
propriation. In a general way, I know 
now that the Imperial Valley is entitled 
to Federal aid, and I do not assume that 
CoLLiER’s has even ventured to gainsay 
it. It is an empire in itself, which its 
pioneers have given to the nation at 
great sacrifice and cost. They have added 
a page of real achievement to the mar 
velous history of the West, which is a 
common heritage, and belongs to the 
nation. The West is not foreign terri 
tory, and the wisdom of Woodrow Wil 


son’s Administration has realized it. The 


land is being preserved and safeguarded 
for countless millions of men. 
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You must distinguish between political | 


“pork” and legitimate appropriations 


Needless and wasteful appropriations of 





perial Valley I have no familiarity public money shall always meet my con 
with “bacon,” nor the “pork barrel.”  demnation. JAMES DID. PHELAN. 
ae . i on id a 
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The Truce of God 


Continued from page 7 


been gone since the spring. She may not 
love me now.” 

“She will love you. It is the way of 
mothers—to keep on loving.” 

“T am still a girl.” 

“You are still her child.” 

But seeing that she trembled, he put 
his ragged cloak about her and talked 
to comfort her, although his 
ached for sleep. 

He told her a fable of the countryside, 
of that abbot who, having duly served his 
God, died and appeared at the heavenly 
gates for admission. “A slave of the 
Lord,” he replied when asked his name. 
But he was refused So he went away 
and labored seven years again at good 
deeds and returned. “A servant of the 
Lord,” he called himself, and again he 
was refused. Yet another seven years 
he labored and came in all humility to 
the gate. “A child of the Lord,” said 
the abbot, who had gained both wisdom 
and humility. And the gates opened. 


muscles 


LL that day came peasants up the 

hill with their Christmas dues of one 
fowl out of eight, of barley and wheat. 
The courtyard had assumed the appear 
ance of a great warehouse. Those that 
were prosperous came a-riding, hissing 
geese and chickens and grain in bags 
across the saddle. The poorer trudged 


afoot. 
Among the latter came the girl Joan 
of the market square. She brought no 


grain, but fowls only, and of these but 
two. She took the steep ascent like a 
thoroughbred, working clean 
under glowing skin, her 
rising trending like a 
among the clutter of peasants. 

And when she was brought into the 
great hall her head went yet higher. 
It pleased the young seigneur to be gra 
cious. But he eyed her much as he had 
eyed the great horse that morning before 
he cut it with the whip. She was but 
i means to an end. Such love and ten 
derness as were in him had gone out to 
the gentle wife he had put away from 
him, and had died—of Clotilde. 

So Charles apprised her and found 
her, although but a means. very beauti- 
ful. Only the bishop turned away his 
head. 


muscles 
bosom 


queen 


deep 
evenly, 


“Joan,” said Charles, “do you know 
Why I have sent for vou?” 

The girl looked dewn But although 
she quivered, it was not with fright. 

“I do, sire.” 

Something of a sardonic smile played 
around the seigneur’s mouth. The but 
terfly came too quietly to the net. 


“We are but gloomy folk here, rough 
soldiers and few women. It has been 
i my mind " Here he saw the bishop's 


averted head, and scowled. What had 
been in his mind he forgot. He said: 
I would have you come willingly, or 
hot at all.” 

At that she lifted her head and looked 


oneness wn 
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at him. “You know I will come,” she 
said. “I can do nothing else, but I do 
not come willingly, my lord. You are 
asking too much.” 

The bishop turned his head hopefully. 

“Why?” 

“You are a hard man, my lord.” 

If she meant to anger him, she failed 
They were not soft days. A man hid 
such tenderness as he had under grim 
ness, and prayed in the churches for 
phlegm. 

“Tam a fighting man. 
tle ways.” Then a belated memory came 
to him. “I give no tenderness and ask 
none. But such kindness as you have, 
lavish on the child Clotilde. She is 
much alone.” 

With the mention of Clotilde’s name 
came a vision: Instead of this splendid 
peasant wench he seemed to see the 
graceful and drooping figure of the 
woman he had put away because she 
had not borne him a son. He 
his eyes, and the girl, taking it for dis 
missal, went away. 

When he opened them there was only 
the fire and the dogs about it, and the 
bishop, who was preparing to depart. 

“IT shall not stay, my lord,” said the 
bishop. “The thing is desecration. No 
good can come from such a bond. It is 
Christmas and the Truce of God, and 
yet you do this evil thing.” 

So the bishop went, muffled in a cloak, 
and mantled with displeasure. And with 
him, now that Clotilde had fled, went all 


I have no gen 


closed 


| as uninterested in now as you were a few months ago in the balance of power or 


that was good and open to the sun from | 


the gray castle of Charles the Fair. 


T evening Joan came 

but now clad in her best. She came 
alone, and the men at the gates, in 
structed, let her in. She gazed around 
the courtyard with its 
that had been crushed out of her people 
below, with its loitering soldiers and 
eackling fowls, and she shivered 
gates closed behind her. 

She was a good girl, as the times went, 
and she knew well that she had been 
brought up the hill as the stallion that 
morning had been driven down. She 
remembered the cut of the whip, and 
in the twilight of the courtyard she 
stretched out her arms toward the little 
town below, where the old man _ her 
father lived in  semidarkness, and 
where on that Christmas evening the 
women were gathered in the churches to 
pray. 

Having no seasonable merriment in 
himself. Charles surrounded himself that 
night with cheer. A band of wandering 
minstrels had arrived to sing, the great 
fire blazed, the dogs around it gnawed 
the bones of the Christmas feast. But 
when the troubadours would have sung 
of the Nativity, he bade them in a great 
voice to have done. So they sang of war, 
and, remembering his cousin Philip, his 
eyes blazed. 
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again, still afoot, | 


burden of grain | 
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You Want to Know the Merits of 
the Great War, of Course 


What you get in the newspaper | record of the man you're taking 
is only the story of ove day,orofa| on. You judge how he'll work for 
few hours of one day, and imper-| you by how he has worked for 
fect at that. others. 

You cannot understand this 

war by reading a newspaper any 
more than you can appreciate a 
symphony or an opera by seeing | 
in print a bar or a phrase from it. 

To understand the present or to 
Jorecast the future you have got 
to know something 































































































So, to know something about 
| the war now,you must learn what 
led up to it; you must get some 
idea of the diplomatic and military 
history of Europe in the past two 
generations; you must know the 
political undercurrents and inter- 
about the past. | national cross-purposes and rival- 

You don't hire office help with- | ries in which the war has found its 
out learning something of the | mainsprings. 


To give you this foundation to build on we will send you free upon request 


“The Britannica Book of the War” 


This is a 76-page book, with 20 portraits and sketches of prominent European 
figures in the present war and in the doings that this war grew out of —from 
Bismarck and von Moltke to Admiral von Tirpitz and Viscount Kitchener and 
Field Marshal French and General Joffre. 


It tells you, also, about strategy and tactics; about submarines and heavy mortars; 
about the different rifles used by the various armies, their equipment and organiza- 
tion. Ina few words it gives you an interesting, connected narrative of the military, 
racial and commercial rivalries in recent European history, and it describes the 
diplomats, the armies and navies that are the tools for making war. 








This book of the war quotes from and sums up a small part of the material in 
that great work, 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) 


This BOOK of the WAR contains some 150,000 words. Inthe BRITANNICA 
itself you will find the equivalent of five good-sized volumes of matter dealing with 
the nations that are at war, their leaders in war and peace, their armies and navies, 
their internal politics and their external policies. "The book we send you for the 
asking gives you merely a glimpse of what there is in the Britannica on the war. 

If you will test the Britannica itself or ask any of the 70,000 individuals who 
bought it and have tried it, you'll find that this great Encyclopaedia is an interesting 
and valuable means of being sure on every other subject you may want to know 
about, whether it is something that occurs to you now, or something that you are 


the neutrality of Belgium or modern siege artillery. 

Every one of these subjects is treated 
the new Britannica by a writer who knows 
the subject thoroughly and conveys his in- 
formation simply, clearly and attractively. 

You will enjoy reading articles in the 
Britannica in the same way you enjoy the 
conversation of the few big, successful, broad 
men and women of your acquaintance who 
are never tiresome but always instructive, 
easy to understand, stimulating—good to City 
meet. That’s exactly the kind of people 
who wrote the new Britannica. 


Cut out the Coupon and mail it today 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Col. 3 

120 West 32d St., New York 

Please send me, free of cost, ‘‘ The 
Britannica Book of the War."' 


Name 


Street a i 


State 

















r a 
BOTTLE of 
Listerine, a 

toothbrush, a 

glass of water | 

(and adentifrice, 

if you so desire), 

are the requi- 
sites of acorrect 
dental toilet. 

Brush the teeth 

regularly and 

rinse them with 

Listerine, the 

safe antiseptic. 

The Listerine 

permeates the 

entire mouth, 
reaches parts of 


THE 4 the teeth that the brush 
”’ cannot touch and so makes 
y them clean and aseptic. 


The typical boys’ magazine and for 15 years the ry I 


leading high class boys’ magazine of the world. 
Use it every day 


Read circular 
around bottle. 









LISTE RINE 


Keeps Him Busy 


A most practical feature of this greatest of boys’ 
magazines ts its departments of How to Make 
Things, Nature Study, Inventions and Discoveries, 


yAMhray 


and Boy Hobbies. These suggest to boys practical 
ways to keep their hands busy. And the stories | 
printed in Tue American Boy keep their minds | 
busy with thoughts of other boys who have suc- 
ceeded in life. Helpful, entertaining, inspiring. 


Full of the topics which delight boy nature. 
Written by men who were once realboys. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Read by 500,000 similar boys. 


A Wise Christmas Gift 


Twelve months of healthful brain food. Sub- 
scribe now —in time for Christma 


$1.00 for a whole year 


py at news-stands. 


Many uses of Listerine described in 
circular wrapped around the bottle. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
Demand the Genuine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


10 cents a ce 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO, 
273 American Building, Detroit, Michigan 










































Solve the 
Christmas 
Problem 


Send Davis Quality Cards. For doz- 
ens of your friends they are actually 
better than costly gifts (which some- 
times put the receiver under unwel- 
come obligations). They are individual 
enough to express your own thought 
in a way that always appeals. While 
free from the usual cheap sentimental- 
ity, Davis Quality Cards have an inti- 
mate personal quality that makes them 
appreciated wherever they go. 

And they please by their beauty as 
well as their sentiments—colors ex- 
quisitely blended, artistic lettering, 
paper of the choicest, make them qual- 
ity cards that you're proud to send to 
the most exacting friend. You'll know 
them by this trade mark— 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 






The cards shown and hundreds of | 


others are sold separately at good 
stores. To make your Christmas shop- 
ping easy, ask for the dollar box of 


“Davis Quality Cards for 
Business Men” 


with 10 cards and a ‘‘Busy Man’s Cai- 
endar,” or the dollar box of ‘‘ Davis 
Quality Cards for Quality Folks,” con- 
taining 19 cards, absolutely unhandled, 
that will delight your various friends. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us the 
coupon below, enclosing one dollar for each box 
ordered, and we will supply you postpaid. Or 
send a postal now for booklet showing our 
complete line. 


THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
534 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 














AND HERE Is ONE THAT BRINGS 
To you 
MY VERY BEST KEGARDS. 
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534 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed please find $ Send me......boxes 
“Quality Cards for Business Men.” boxes 
“Quality Cards for Quality Folks.” Also your com- 
plete catalogue. 
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When Joan came, he motioned her to a 
seat beside him, not on his right hand, 
but on his left, and there he let her sit 
without speech. But his mind was work 
ing busily. He would have a son, and the 
King would legitimize him. Then let 
Philip gohang. These lands of his as far 
as the eye could reach and as far again 
would never go to him. 


The minstrels sang of war, and of 
| his own great deeds, but there was no 
lone of them with so beautiful a voice 


las that of the fool, who could sing only 
| of peace. 

| Their soothed 

| This was he: these things he had done 
| If the bishop had not turned sour and 
| gone, he would have heard what they 
sang. He might have understood, too, the 
eraving of his warrior soul for a war 
rior son, for one to hold what he had 
gathered at such cost. Back always to 
| this burning hope of his. 


his hurt pride. 


songs 


OAN sat on his left hand and went hot 
| pew cold, hot with shame and cold with 
fear. Sonow, his own glory as a warrior 
|eommencing to pall on him, Charles 
| would have more tribute, this time as 
| lord of peace. He would celebrate this 

day of days, and at the same time throw 

a sop to Providence. 

He would release the Jew. 

The troubadours sang louder; fresh 
liquor was passed about; Charles waited 

He remembered Clotilde then. She 
should him do this noble thing. 
Since her mother had gone she had shrunk 
from him. Now let her see how magnani 
mous he could be. He, the seigneur, 
who held life and death in his hands, 
would this day give, not death, but life 

Being not displeased with himself, he 
turned at last toward Joan and put a 

| hand over hers. “You see,” he said. “T 
am not so hard a man. By this Christian 
act shall I celebrate your arrival.” 

But the Jew did not come. The singers 
learned the truth, and sang with watch 
ful eyes. The seigneur’s anger was known 
to be mighty, and to strike close at hand 
Guillem, the jailer, had been waiting for 
the summons. 

News had come to him late in the 
afternoon that had made him indifferent 
to his fate. The girl Joan, whom he 
loved, had come up the hill at the over 
lord’s summons. So, instead of raising 
an alarm, Guillem had waited sullenly 
Death, which yesterday he would have 
blenched to behold, now beckoned him 
When he was brought in, he stood with 
folded arms and asked no mercy. 

“He is gone, my lord,” said Guillem, 
and waited. He did not glance at the gir! 

“Gone?” said Charles. Then he laughed, 

| such laughter as turned the girl cold. 

| “Gone, earth clod? How now? Per- 

| haps you too wished to give a hostage to 
fortune, to forestall me in mercy?’ 

He turned to the girl beside him. 

“You see,” he said, “to what lengths 
this spirit of the Holy Day extends itself. 


see 


Our friend here—” Then he saw her 
face and knew the truth. 

The smile set a little on his lips. 

“Why, then,” he said to the jailer, 
“such mercy should have its reward.” He 
turned to Joan. “What say you? Shall 
I station him at your door, sweet lady 
as a guard of honor?” 

Things went merrily after that, for 
| Guillem drew a knife, and made, not 


| for the seigneur, but for Joan. The trouba- 
dours feared to stop singing without a 
signal, so they sang through white lips. 


The dogs gnawed at their bones and 
the seigneur sat and smiled, showing 
| his teeth. Guillem, finally unhanded 
stood with folded arms and waited for 
death. 

“It is the time of the Truce of God,” 
| said the seigneur softly, and knowing 
that death would be a boon, sent him 


off unhurt. 

The village, which had eaten full, slept 
early. Down the hill at nine o'clock 
came half a dozen men at arms on horse- 
back and clattered through the streets. 
Word went about quickly. Great oaken 
doors were unbarred to the news: 

“The child Clotilde is gone,” they cried 
| through the streets. “Up and arm. The 
child Clotilde is gone.” 

Joan, deserted, sat alone 
hall. For the seigneur was gone, riding 
like a madman. Flying through the 
Market Square, he took the remains of 
the great fire at a leap. He had but one 
thought. The Jew had stolen the child: 
therefore, to find the Jew. 

In the blackest of the night he found 
him, sitting by the road, bent over hi 
| staff. The eyes he raised to Charles were 
haggard and weary. Charles reined his 


in the great 
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horse back on his haunches, his men at 
arms behind him 
“What have 
“The child?’ 
“Out with it,” cried Charles and flung 
himself from his horse. If the Jew were 
haggard, Charles was more so, hard bit 
ten of terror, pallid to the lips. 
“T have seen no child. That 
hastened to correct himself, 
Charles’s face in the light of a torch—*I 
was released by a child—a girl. I have 
not seen her since.” 


lone with the child? 


vo! 


* he 


seeing 


He spoke with the simplicity of truth. | 


In the light of the torches, Charles’s face 

went white. “She released you?” he re 

peated slowly. “What did she say?” 
“She said: ‘It is the birthday of our 


Lord,’” repeated the Jew slowly, out of 
his weary brain. “‘And I am doing a 
good deed.’ ” 

“Is that all?” The Jew hesitated. 


| 


“Also she said: ‘But you do not love 
our Lord.’” 
Charles swore under his breath. “And | 


you?” 

“T said but little. I—” 

“What did you say?’ 

“T said that her Lord was also a Jew.” 
He was fearful of giving offense, so he 
hastened to add: 
forting the child. Only that, my lord.” 

“She said nothing ”" The 
neur’s voice was dangerously calm. 


seig- 


else? 


“Tt was by way of com- | 


| 
| 


HE Jew faltered. He knew the gossip | 


she said she 
To be a 


of the town. “She said 

wished two things, my lord 
boy and—to see her mother.” 

Then Charles lifted his face to where 
the stars were growing dim before the 
uprising of the dawn, and where, as far 
away as the eye could reach and as far 
again, lay the castle of his cousin Philip 
of the Black Beard. And the 
of it. For suddenly he knew 


gone out 


rage was 





that, on that feast of mother and child, | 


gone to her mother, as un 
to its mark 


Clotilde had 
erringly as an arrow 


And with the rage died all the passion | 


In the eyes that had gazed at 
Joan over the parapet, and that now 
turned to the east, there was reflected 
the dawning of a new day. 

The castle of Philip the Black lay in a 
plain. For as much as a mile in every 
direction the forest had 
against the loving adv 


and pride. 


been sacrificed 


ances of his cousin 


Charles. Also about the castle was a 
moat in which swam noisy geese and 
much litter. When, shortly after dawn, 


the sentry at the drawbridge saw a great 
horse with a double burden crossing the 
open space he was but faintly interested. 
A belated peasant with his 


Christmas | 


dues, perhaps. But when, on the lifting | 
of the morning haze, he saw that the 
horse bore two children and one a gir! 


he called another man to look. 
“Troubadours, by the sound,” said the 
newcomer. For the fool was singing to 
cheer his lack of breakfast. “Coming 
empty of belly, as come all troubadours.” 
But the sentry was dubious. Minstrels 
were a slothful lot, averse to the chill of 
early morning. And when the pair came 
nearer and drew up beyond the moat, the 


soldiers were still at a loss. The fool’ 
wandering eyes and tender mouth be 
spoke him no troubadour, and the child 
rode with head high like a prince “] 
have come to see my mother,” Clotilde | 


called, and demanded admission, clearly. 
Here were no warriors, but a fool and 
a child. So they let down the bridge and 
admitted the pair. 
bridge at once again, against the loving 
advances of Philip’s cousin Charles. 


UT once in the courtyard, 
courage began to fail her Would her 
mother want her? Prayer had been un 


availing and she was still a virl. And, at 


But they raised the | | 


Clotilde’s 


first, it seemed as though her fears had 


been justified, although they took her 
into the castle kindly enough, and offered 
her food which not eat and 
plied her with questions which she could 
notanswer. “TI want my mother,” was the 
only thing they could get out of her. Her 
little body was taut as a string, her lips 


she would 


tight They offered her excuses; the 
lady mother slept; now she was rising 
and must be clothed. And then at last 
they told her, because of the hunted lool 
in her eyes. “She is ill,” they said. “Wait 
but a little and you shall see her.” 
Deadly despair had Clotilde in its 
grasp then. They were gentle with her, 


but never before had her mother refused 
her the haven of her outheld arms. Be 


sides, they lied. Their eyes were shifty 
She could see in their faces that they 
kept something from her. 


Philip, having confessed himself over 
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“1 DID SHOP EARLY: 


SAYS NANCY GAY 
@ “And it didn’t take me long to 


pick out just the most delightful 












gifts for everyone. 


@ “I decided long ago that the 
things | like best would be the 







most likely to please all my friends. 






@ “I really adore pretty lamps— 
the cozy, cheerful kind that give 





no trouble and are so comfortable 






to read by. So I simply bought 






gas portable table lamps for Mrs. 
Jones, Aunt Mary and the Smiths. 







@ “As for the rest of my list, there 
was no trouble about finding suit- 






able gifts of the handy gas sort. 






A gas iron for mother, a gas hot- 






water heater for George's folks, a 






gas heating stove for grandma— 






indeed, it would surprise you to 





know all the lovely, useful Christ- 






mas gifts that can be purchased at 
A visit there will 


certainly repay you.” 


“The Story of Nancy Gay” 


is a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After 
you read it get in touch with your 






the gas office. 









local gas company and learn what 






good gas service can do for you. 






NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway New York 


$1 DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 
:) You can own a Burrowes Table. $1 or more 

down, according to size and style. Small 
amount each month. Prices from $|5up. Full 
quipment of Balls, Cues, etc., 
Sizes range up to 4!sx9 
feet (standard). 




















Home Billiard Table 


Adapted for expert play and home practice. Portable 
used in any room—on any house table or on its 
ywwn legs or folding stand. Quickly set aside—requires 
almost no room when not in_ use Send for illus- 
trated catalog explaining free trial offer with prices, terms 
of payment and testimonials from thousands of owners 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 408 Centre St., Portland, Me. 
Mfrs. Burr Rustiess Incest Ses aa Sebtine Gon ‘ 
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Just fits the vest pocket 


Genuine Pigskin or Seal $1 . 


Fine Black Leather 
Name on cover in gold ‘extra .25 
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Postpaid 
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1098 Clinton St., Hoboken NJ} 


ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 





Tell Tomorrow's Weather 
\ [ *s Weather Prophet forecasts 
ny tes Pog B - 









ructed instru 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Made doubly ir g by the little 

res lansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in ‘ 10 tell yOu 
what the weather will be. Handsome, 
reliable and everiast 


a. fully cuaranteed $1.” 
Sent postpaid » U. 8. and Canada for —_ 


AGENTS WANTED ; 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 137, 419 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
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pight, by candlelight, was at mass when 


the pair arrived Three days one must 


rot of peace, and those three days, to be 


not entirely lost, he prayed for success 
against Charles. 

He knelt stiffly in his cold chapel, and 
made his supplications; but was not too 
engrossed to hear the drawbridge chains, 
and to prick up his ears to the clatter of 
the gray horse. 

So, having received communion, he 
made short shrift of what remained to 
pe done, and got to his feet. 

The abbot, whose offices were finished, 
nad also heard the drawbridge chains 
and let him go. 

When he saw Clotilde, he frowned and 
then smiled. He had sons, but no daugh 
ter, and he would have set her on his 
shoulder. But she drew away haughtily. 


S° Philip sat in a chair and watched 
her with a curious smile playing about 
his lips. Surely enough to make him 
smile, that he should play host to the 
wife and daughter of his cousin Charles. 
Decause of that. and of a thing that he 
knew, and with a twinkle in his eyes, 
Black Philip alternately watched the 
child, and from a window the plain which 
was prepared against his cousin. And, 
as he had expected, at ten o’clock in the 
morning came Charles and six men at 
arms, riding like demons, and jerked up 
their horses at the edge of the moat. 
Philip, still with the smile under his 
black beard, went out to greet them. 
“Well met, cousin,” he called. “You 
ride fast and early.” 
Charles eved him with feverish eyes. 
“Truce of God,” he said, sulkily from 
across the moat And then: “We seek a 
runaway, the child Clotilde.” 


“T shall make inquiry.” said Philip, 
velling the twinkle under his heavy 
brows. 


“In such a season many come 
and go.” : 

But in his eves Charles read the truth, 
and breathed with freer breath. 

They lowered the drawbridge again 
with a great creaking of windlass and 
chain, and Charles with his head up rode 
But his men at arms stood their 
horses squarely on the bridge so that it 
could not be raised, and again Philip 
smiled into his beard 

Charles dismounted stiffly He had 
been a night in the saddle and his horse 
staggered with fatigue. In Philip’s court 
vard, as in his own, were piled high the 
Christmas tithes 

“A good year,” 
and indicated the dues, 
eh, cousin?” 

But Charles only turned to see that his 
men kept the drawbridge open, and fol 
lowed him into the house. Once inside, 
however, he turned on Philip fiercely. 

“Tam not here of my own desire. Tt 
appears that both my wife and child find 
sanctuary here.” 

“Tut,” said Philip good-naturedly, “it 
is Christmas man, and a Sun 
day. We will not quarrel as to the why 
of your coming.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Your wife or Clotilde?” 

Now all through the early morning 
Charles had longed for one as for the 
other. But there was nothing of that in 
his voice. “Clotilde,” he said 

“IT will make inquiry if she has ar 
rived,” mumbled Philip into his beard, 
and went away. 


ACTOSS, 


said Philip agreeably, 
“Peaceful times, 


senson, 


S° it came about that Charles was alone 
when he saw the child and caught 
her up in his hungry arms. As for 
Clotilde, her fear died at once in his 
embrace. When Philip returned he found 
them thus and coughed dis« reetly So 
Charles released the child and put her 
on her feet, 

“T have,” said Philip, “another member 
of your family under my roof as to whom 
you have made no inquiry.” 

‘I have secured that for 
came,” said Charles haughtily. 

ut his eyes were on Philip and a 
question was in them. Philip, however, 
Was not minded to play Charles’s game, 
but his own. and that not too fast. 

“In that event, cousin,” he replied, “let 
the little maid eat and then take her 
away. And since it is a Sunday and the 
Iruce of God, we can drink to the 
Christmas season Even quarreling dogs 
have Intervais of peace.” 


which I 


So verforce, because the question wis 
still in his heart if not in his eyes 
Charles drank wy ith his cousin and enemy 
Philip, but With his hand in that small 
hand of Clotilde’s 
mother’s 

Philip’s expan 


which was so like het 


extended itself 


SIVeness 
Wetter ert ny 
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to the men at arms who still sat wooden 
lv on the drawbridge. 
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He sent them hot | 


liquor, for the day was cold, and at such | 


intervals as Charles’s questioning eyes 
were turned away, he rubbed his hands 
together furtively, as a man with a 
“A prosperous year,” said Philip. 

Charles grunted. 

“We shall have 
said Philip. 

“Humph!” said Charles and glanced 
toward the sky, but made no move to go. 

“The child is growing.” 

To this Charles made no reply what 
ever and Philip bleated on. “Her moth 
er’s body,” he said, “but your eyes and 
hair, cousin.” 

Charles could stand no more. He 
pushed the child away and rose to his 
feet. Philip, to give him no tithe of ad 
vantage, rose too. 

“Now,” said Charles squarely, “where 
is my wife? Is she hiding from me?” 

Then Philip’s face must grow very 
grave and his mouth set in sad lines. 

“She is ill, Charles. I would have told 
you sooner, but you lacked interest.” 

Charles swallowed to steady his voice 


secret, 


snow before night,” 


“How—ill?” 
“A short and violent illness,” said 
Philip. “All of last night the 


women 
have been with her, and this morning—” 
He glanced toward the window. 
right, as you see cousin. It is snowing.” 

Charles clutched him by the arm and 


jerked him about. “What about this 
morning?” he roared. 

“Snow on Christmas,” mused Philip, 
“prophesies another prosperous year.” 


Then having run his quarry to earth, he 
showed mercy. 
“Would you like to see her?” 


HARLES swallowed again, this time 
his pride. doubt if she cares to 
see me.” 
“Probably not,” said Philip. “Still a 
few words She is a true woman, and 
kindly. Also it is a magnanimous season. 
Sut you must tread softly and speak fair. 
This is no time for a high hand.” 
Charles, perforce, must promise mild 
He made the concession with poor 
grace, but he made it. And in Philip's 
eves grew a new admiration of this hulk 
ing cousin and enemy, who ate his pride 


— 


ness, 


for a woman. At the door of an upper 
room he stood aside. 

“Softly.” he said through his beard. 
“No harsh words. Send the child in 
first.” 

So Philip went ponderously away and 
left Charles to cool his heels and wait 
As he stood there sheepishly he remem 
bered many things with shame—Joan 
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One of Every 7 Men is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 





OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the 
other six. Protect yourself and your family now—while you can. 
Three cents a day will do it if you are in a ‘‘Preferred’’ occupation. The cost 
of a couple of newspapers brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to 
$10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for 
loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death from any cause. Larger amounts at 


i proportionate cost. 


@ AATNA-IZE @ 


P If you have other policies, add this, because it’s so good. 
policy, get this one now. You’re in danger every moment. 
the whole story and protect your family while you can. 


You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 


If you have no other 
Send the coupon for 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and ship- weekly A°tna benefit and Atna - 
wrecks and falling elevators you have paid for his operation, oe, 
to fear. One man trippedonaflight *.” 

One man was hit in the eye by a ofstairs,fell,brokehisankle, 
snapping rubber band. It put him in went to bed for 2months. = “ 
bed for six weeks. He was 2tna-ized, He was Attna-ized so * 
so he drew his weekly indemnity. he drew a weekly in- .* 

One man was struck in the head come and turned he 
with a baseball. He had to have a sur- his hospital es 
gical operation and was unable to leave bill over to © “9° ds 
his home for three weeks. He drew his 7E tna. - "4° es. 

Send the Coupon for the whole story ~ xy ey > 

| s = oe. Fs 

| ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - . SP PS 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. ra SSP SO TEF oF 

The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, - ss m4 > s ‘a we av “5 

Health and Liability Insurance. Oe PM PLO 

Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines Pl a oo @& F oF yr org’ * te 
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and the violence of the last months, and | 


the bishop's averted head For now he 
knew one thing, and knew it well. 
lady of his heart lay in that quiet room 
beyond: and the devils that had fought 
in him were dead of a Christmas peace 

Little came to him, Clotilde’s 
soft weeping, and another that 
thrilled him, filled with the wooing note 
that is in a mother’s voice when she 
speaks to her child. But it was a feeble 
voice, and its 


cries 


voice 


his soul. What was this thing for which 
he had cast her away, now that he might 
lose her? His world shook under his feet 
His cousin and enemy was, willy-nilly, be 
come his friend. His world, which he 
had thought was his own domain, as far 
from his castle as the could reach 
and as far again, was in an upper room 
of Philip’s house, and dying, perhaps. 

But she was not dying. They admitted 
him in time to save his pride, for he was 
close to distraction. And, being admitted, 
he saw only the woman he had put away. 

He went straight to his wife’s bed and 
dropped on his knees beside it. Not for 
his life could he have spoken then. In 
articulate things were in his mind, re 
and the loneliness of the last 
months, and the shame of the girl Joan 

He caught her hand to him and coy 
ered it with kisses. 

“T have tried to live without you,” he 
said, “and death itself were better.” 


Ww she did not reply, but lay 
back, white to the lips, he rose and 


looked down at her 


eve 


morse 


“IT can see,” he said, “that my touch 
is bitterness. I have merited nothing 
else. So I shall go again, but this time, 
if it will comfort you, I shall give vou 


the child Clotilde—not that I love her the 


less, but that you deserve her the more.” 
Then she opened her eves, and what 
he saw there brought him back to his 

knees with a ery 
“T want only your love, my lord, to 
make me happy,” she said “And now 
wnt? AL LMPAORALIEA 
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weakness struck terror to | 




















WHY THE EUROPEAN WAR? 


Do you know why Holland and Belgium were or- 
ganized as neutral states after the battle of Waterloo? 

Do you know how the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg came to be? 

These questions and 500,000 others are answered 
in the new history, written for the modern busy men— 


THE LODGE HISTORY OF NATIONS 


” 


66 The story of each mation in a sing le volu Nl ¢ like the biograp Ay of a 1 aN 


To-day, while every edition of the newspapers is 
centering your interest on Europe, you can begin to 
master—in a few pleasant moments each evening—the 
whole stirring history of the great European nations. 
j 


A year from to-day you will really know those nations—their 
past struggles, their geography, their resources and strength. 
Now, while your interest is stirred, is the time to acquire that 


surest mark of a really well-read 


Now is the time to cultivate in your children that love of 


knowledge of history which is the 
man. 
historical study that helps to success. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


About the P. F. COLLIER & SON Col, 12-12-14 
Lodge History gil tale naperiergtein 

of Nations 

is yours for 
the asking 








Please send me my copy of the booklet describing 
i g 


the Lodge History of Nations and full information. 
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MAIL US THE COUPON TO-DAY 
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Every Flash Proves 
Their Reliability 


Hidden in obscure, out-of-the-way places 
are thousands of little Robbins & Myers Mo 
tors, driving electric sign flashers. 





Here these little motors work, under ex- 
treme conditions, night after night, month 
after month, without care or attention. And 


because Robbins & Myers small Motors give depend 
as these, they 


able service under conditions as severe 
are used not only by leading sign manufacturers but ; 
by the foremost makers of electrically driven ma ; 


chines of all kinds. 





Call on Us for Small-Motor Advice 

Whether you are a manufacturer requiring ) 
thousands of motors yearly, if you need 
but one motor for your own the service 
of our Engineers is yours without charge, 
without obligation. 

We have made a specialty of small motors for 
18 years. We build nothing And from our 
collective experience gathered in solving thousands 
of problems, we can suggest the solution to yours. 
Write us today. Our little booklet, ‘‘Doing the 
World’s Work,’’ mailed Free. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, O. 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, B Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis. Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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Electric Sign Flasher Operated 
by Robbins & Myers Motor 
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The bravery of one man, Horatius Cocles, 
prevented the Etruscans from taking Rome. 
This man stood at the entrance to the Subli- 
can Bridge and called to his fleeing country- 
men to destroy the structure while he with 
two companions held the enemy at bay. As 
the bridge fell Cocles plunged into the Tiber 
and swam ashore. He was voted a piece of 
land as large as he could plow in a single day 


(m« tor-plows barred). 
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The Happy Medium 






Judge prefers old, reliable war information 
225 Fifth Ave. 


New York 






and specializes in new, crisp humor. 
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| She was so instructed 


| miserable abortion of a woman, 





Enclosed find #1 Sena 
me Judge for 3 months 
Subscrepte m 30.00 a year 
eecce for splendidly illus 
trated, colorful numbers. 
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Lord has 
down the 
to his bent head, 
of her arm 
Charles.” 

Charles 
have I 


birthday of 
She 


the 
Us 


see how our 
rhit peace,” 
covering a trifle 
and showed the 
“Unto us 

“TT have 
the Fair, 


broug drew 
close 
warm curve 
a Son, 
said 


son 


also is born 
wanted a son,” 
“but more than a 
wanted you, heart of my heart.” 

Outside in the courtyard the fool had 
drawn a circle about him. | 
“T am adventuring,” h. said. “Yester 
day I caught this horse when the others 
ran from him. Then I saved a lady and 
brought her to her destination. This be- | 
ing the Christmas season and a Sunday, | 
I shall rest here for a day.” He threw 
out his chest magnificently “But to 

Orrow I continue on my way.” 
‘an you fight?’ They baited him. 
ay can sing,” he replied. And he threw 
back his head vith its wandering eyes 
and tender mouth and sang: 
Lady, flower of all thing, 
Rosa sine spina, 
That bearest Jesus. 
Gracia Divina. 











“Visions of Sugar Plums 
danced through their 
heads’’ 

What joys and thrills you used to 
have when Santa came on Christmas 
Eve! Make this a happy Christmas 
for your youngsters and yourselves 
—fill their stockings with toys and 
trinkets, and those tasty confections— 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Heaven-King, 


wenmnimamuniiiiity 


‘Abpedbbaddsaiddiiad 
OF as 


hes hohe jp lll, 


Tolley’ s Ledge 


Continued from page 21 
Thick-skulled was a term of admira 
tion that the baby’s shapely little round 
head justified. 


WHEE Wt, 





For most of two days he slept, a con 
fiding baby. at home in a world lined | H b W f 
with love for him, and then came the | u a ers 


time when he lifted up his voice, a splen 
did lot of it, and said what he wanted. 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 

| —then watch their little faces brighten up 
on Christmas morning. Necco and Hub 
Wafers couldn't be made better—they'te 
guaranteed pure. Have some on the table 
to serve your frends when they call to see 
the kiddies’ Christmas tree. 


and Noella had ae 
nobly, Tolley’s 
Ledge had been at ease about the Carter 
family. They were not used to women 
who so far failed in gracious womanhood 


NCE he 
quitted 


was born, 
herself 


so 







as to have no milk for the babies they 

brought into the world. Any haunting, Your druggist or 

horrible chills of fear that may have vis confectioner 
sells them. 







were the secret of her soul. 
and wise and de 


ited Noella 








voted, had achieved so much, had manip 

ulated so skillfully the coarse, monoto 

nous food, but—what dark mistake was 

at the root of all her existence? God of 

Mary the Mother, what did her knowl f NEW ENGLAND 
edge, her bravery, her devotion count, if. ; CONFECTIONERY CO. 


she could 
Her son had 


Boston, Mass. 


make no milk for her son! Makers of Necco Sweets 





only his mother to look to, no other help 
for him in all this awful white wild 
world, and his mother was failing him. — 
Noella, her black hair wet on her brow, 
her wide dark eyes delirious bright, still 
kept a dead-game sport’s hold on her 
self, hoping, hoping, and praying while 
she listened to the loud, angry, outraged 
demands of her little lord—confident vet 
he was: it was a question of being heard 
his instinct told him. Oh, his mother 
heard him: though he was carried he 
yond a log wall, and a shut and blanket 
hung door. She would have heard him 
she thought though she lay in that little 


stark graveyard yvonder deep under the 






snow. She must go with him there when 

he went She was no use to him, his 

mother was no mother, but what would 

she be to stay on in the warmth and 

with food to eat, and let the brave little 

betrayed man fare forth to his grave 

alone?—then she would grasp herself President 
hard, and force an illusion of sanity, and 

hope and Lo ay; searching the imprison- | 

ing universe the while for some resource, uspen ers 
some way to feed a motherless new-born 

child. All the time she listened for those fi} For Christmas 


A pair | for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry 
—saves time and temper 





commanding yells to become fainter. 
) pew will not doubt that others 
that tortured lover and father, 


the kind neighbor women canvassed every 






too 
and 


| 






every day. Try it and see! 
Choice of 12 beautifuty 






designed gift boxes 








hitter, barren chance ; but I will tell you | stores or postpaid, 50c. 

, hat all Tolley =, ledge. ephi —— Jack | “Satisfaction or money back”’ 
(a) His ¢ 1S a 4 , , , | 
a x, we _ cing = ith them. ne hae Be sure‘‘ShirleyPresident”’is on buckles 

command Noella still kept was against 







{ The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


killing her baby before his time with im- 














possible experiments. There were stories = 
going about of such: and one unverified | - 

tradition of an Indian baby that had Th M ld eal Gf 

| lived on sugar and water till something, | | e an S ea | t 
no one knew what, had happened. May- | t mirror de luxe f wr he or travel 
he this plucky wee fighter was to defeat ‘ombination mirror and elect 


Adjustable reflector 























Destiny some such way: maybe that was 
what this whisper of faith deep in the | FEDER “AL 
girl's darkened soul meant? | Searchlight Shaving Mirror 
It was three years since a baby had Concentrates the light—no glare in eyes 
’ | t 80 gs atany 
been born at Tolley ’s I odge ; there seemed oF 2S Pion al .— plat — al a r $3. SO 
no mother of a suckling in all that bitter | ]}8 x 10 inches; strong nickel plate. ¢. dius 
ne ent complete to ddress tue 
word # the very _Wwolves brought forth (with ae gift os castes a), res pega ~ 
their kind at a softer season. | I] somely packed, all charges paid, $3.50. Dealers Wanied 
Yet if the questing boy and girl had Federal Sign System (Electric), 210 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
net been pain blind, they might have — wen 
noted a queer uncertainty in some hope- | ‘Profitable Pi yultry, * 198 
less answers, an odd serutiny of them- Latest Book | “lowest 
selves in the answerers’ eyes. Tolley’s ant aiehieta Tae ft “ 1 “methods 
: t sine poultry All a t Runner ducks, 5° 
i aasaneat eB aaa femmes . 
yan LEM a 4 denisncnanetn AMOI NEE BERRY’ s POULTRY FARM, ‘Box 32, ‘asin, 
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i) eRe——ooSSaSsao“[w=—a=—=—"] ae wl kepbehe hh eR | HEN the United States Govern- 


e wceerssteustute WILLA TATNALALALLIL ELT bh 
» _ 
SWhat men like you| eat, | WW iment ace eamunive ssi" Fest op Ware 
, “6 77 + ss | Ledge was quick with the great problem, | e9mparative tests of i i 
— and me SAY of YW hip the great responsibility. It was become P 1 ms pag econ age . . ” 
yf men write us every day com a common problem, a common responsi at ry as ye we % ee irst7z eace 
es * a hip’ * Smoking Tobacc | bility. Any baby has a pull—literature | @Uided by its selection. - 
enc < oO. . t. ooryt veld » Te 
These men are not in the sabia eye but from the Iliad to “Tom Jones” and the last ‘* The Colt was adopted by the Army 
, - magazine witnesses that biological truth: and Navy because of its marked 
still a good many babies had died around superiority to any other pistol.’’ 
the Ledge in their time, the way babies : a ' 
do in rude, healthy places: to have one Could anything be more convincing? And for 
starve must always be tough, pisan the protection of your home and family what 
tough. but belleve me. it was not every | 8 the two chief essentials required in a fire- 
baby who would have knotted these arm? Safety plus quickness. In the Colt 
men's heartstrings the way this one did. | 7°" have the positive kind of safety—automatic 
“He's got a right to ‘ve. and he knows safety. The famous Grip Safety of the Colt 
it.” swore Jerry Boles when Jim Sim not only protects you, but 


mons had given his report after some Enables You to Fire the First Shot First 
eighty hours. Jim the self-important, al 
Ways so eager to shine, was looked up to 





they are pipe smokers who enjoy and 


appreciate a good smoking tobacco. 
We reprint here a few of these letters 
Won't you please read them? 
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to “‘get there” before the other fellow in time of 



























° : 3 : imminent danger. There is absolutely no danger 
ir “1 have always wished for just the kind of a smoke rete “ the head fountain of sad oy and to you, but certain danger to theintruder of your 
which you have given in ‘Whip’. And I the ught I poor Jim did not even hotice his own | home if you own a Colt Automatic Pistol. 
aa” “— “w.0—. W AVERLY. IOWA. * ee ga _Sne sint pun te nave = Write for free booklet, “How to Shoot,” and Catalo 
d to ee wo on sone ate you on manufacturing a blend milk, he sung out querulously like a | 14. If you want a copy of the famous war pe eevee 
of tobacco of merit, which you sell at two ounces for man whose nerves are twitching, “and | “Colts to the Front” (miniature shown here), size 
stmas tencents. Your slogan should be—'The Quantity is the sooner some one gits off on the trail 26x22 inches, done in full colors, ready for framing, 
' Exceeded Only By The Quality.’ x to George’s the better, that’s what I | °¢!08e le for postage, ete. 
tmas - EA Ra ": CRATETE, ta say—” COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. , Hartford, Conn. 
elves ramegves 1g, meanwhile humming “This Is The It was the first time this impending 
and um. ye ry manners tnd mentioned the a expedition had been openly named. AUTOMATIC 
was humming was quite appropriate I kin snowshoe better than any you 
ae W.L.N EAST WEYMOUTH. MASS." growed men,” suid Nicky Tweedy, steady PISTOL 
“thave tried Whip tobacco and think it is the best! and modest, but very wishful. 
od Srhase 0 —" i +s sothing etic” aah “That’s the plain fact, Nicky,” said 
"Ss P A.P . LinDSAY. ONTARIO, Jerry Boles, “and you and Pert Reynolds 
“1 have found that all you say about Whip’ tobacco is the ones to go. And God’s mercy go 
itienuses with you. May you find it all right, and 
—" J.C. B STANLEY. N Cc." if necessary I’m hopin’ He'll soften up 
4 “Lhave tried Whip’ and think ic is the best tobacco George and Sally. I’m skeert it'll be up 
out. I have yg bah A By RA to Him to do it. George don’t only for- | 
‘whip’ is quite the most delightful blend J have ever give for seventy times seven, but he | 
*n up smoked—cool and sweet, and without the hint of a sting | don’t even see as he's got anythin’ to $e eens 
Hub in it J. H. R— " SPRINGFIELD, ILL | forgive. But he’s turrible crank-twisted forget to make 
; Ounce Tin Free | steadfast when his feelin’s is hurt ‘some a Colt safe.’’ 
ney te Now that you have read what real smokers |} ways. Course Sally’s like any other 
table say about ‘‘W hip,’’ won't you put our |}man’s woman, outdoin’ him when he’s 
fo see proudest achievement toa pipetest? Let feedin’ his animosities.” 
us send you an ounce can Free. Write “They’s few as ever got George's ill 
sf for it today and please mention your | will,” someone began. 
dealer's name. ‘‘Whip"* is sold in l-oz. 
tins at 5c, 2-oz. tins at 10c and patented pe T Jerry overrode all passing talk to 
pottery pound humidors tacitly call the meeting to order, that 
everybody might understand the neces- 
sity of saying nothing to the geologer, 
| of letting no hint of any unsure hope of 
Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co, Inc |help reach that racked mother—sunk 
ND Richmond, Va now was that mother in automatic 
Y CO. his eeieens ot “Queed” wie in O06 ems Oe prayer: Oh. don’t you helieve a prayer 
* a little stronger Whip” and better than other wheel may not be a medium for the 
Feveate brands of 2-02. Ie. tobaccos soul’s travail; Noella would have turned 
Save United Profit SharingCoupons. Good forvaluable one now, hour after hour with patient 
premiums Packedinallsizesof Whip" and Queed.” frenzy, though the while she had seemed 
to herself as one already dead. 











rorturing the Carters with intolerable : - 

Clark Heaters else on Tolley’s Tale wont Sta ameas : 
for WINTER DRIVING | ("1")! 030" he Cayters cninaman| Better than '||| Freeman’s 

Face Powder 


| | guaranteed to please you 
| just as thoroughly as any soc 


him to pan the old gold diggings for 
tailings, even this exotic pair stood 
shivering before the Carters’ silent door 
as the snowshoed men came by (Nicky 


| any mere toy. 


or $1.00 powder you ever used 


If you don’t agree with us after 


Fweedy was a man at last). The white | A Brownie Camera as the using half a box, return 
}men gave them greeting, scarcely more 





: s “" ° “7.6 1 : ee the balance to 
a than a batting of the eyes, and were so Christmas gift tor that 0 oF, ; your dealer and 
° . greeted in return, but in that microscopic | . ig a ene, set your money 
In Auto, Seigh or Carriage exchange I tell you the gulf between or girl. | ~ /] back. Write for 
During coldest weather a Clark Heater will white and yellow was ignorec as never a ere wae, sample box free, 


always keep you warm and cozy. It sup- before si » the first gold 1 ter Ir . 
plies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. weTOre SINCE ie first gold hunters drove 


. THE FREEMAN 
9 at, PERFUME CO 
We make twenty styles of these heaters— the eagles off the Ledge. ‘ > o > > — 
* . | y Dept. 
from 90c to $10. Most of them have at- Mrs. Simmons had let all the Ledge EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, S 5c dept. 88 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


$1.00 to $12 00, at your dealer's 











tractive carpet cover ith asbestos lining. ‘het . ‘ $ N. Y »K ity 
They fit in at the feet in any vehicle, occupy know that there Chinaman of the Car Rocnssier, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
little space and are just the thing for real ters had mighty nigh quit eatin’ and} | _— 

rom fe Oo not b oO he 

comfort. You cannot bend or break them wanted to quit cookin’ for anybody but 


they last fore 2 ‘ : ¢ 

We guar ht that you will be well satisfied Mrs. Carter. It looked. said she, as if he 
or your money will be refunded. Ask your fair hated the sight of victuals the same 
dealer ad a CLARK apts ~ as any Christian. And the Ledgers 


will bring it, Why not WRITE NOW ? warmed to a heathen who choked on the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company food that choked them. 


254 Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 
H, make of it what you like, blind | 
O instinet, or God-given magnanimity 


glorifying our dust (or both, both), we 
would not any of us be here if the need 
to succor our young did not outery all 
others in human breasts. And here on this 
lonely mountain-high snow-bound little 
| granite shelf, where only a score of hu 
man beings stood the winter’s savage 


Christmas Gifts—Send for Catalog 
Men’s 12 Size Thin Model Watch, 17 Jewels, 


Adjusted, Wiinois, E} ine Hampden or Waltham 
movement. Warrantec u Finest gold strata 
case, guaranteed 25 vn cnabaved. engine turned 

or plain polished, Special Sale Price, $18.95 

Eighty per cent of z all men's Watches sold 

today are these ne ~ Th in Models. Give us 
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Wear it 30 Days Free 
If you keep $2.00 a Month 


» pay or 














if not pr od, return at our expense. 

These Diamond Rings are the fa- 
= ve Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 6-prong 14k solid 
mountings, Finest_pure white diamonds, 

Cc REeDit TERMS: One-fifth down, balance di- 




























led_ inte ht | amounts, payable mor.thly. 
siege together here, at last something The Write for free Cateleg of Diamonds. Watches, Jewelry. 
the “i Ble coy ~ | [Best LOFTIS BROS. & CO.., National Credit Jewelers 
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of the “illusion of separateness” passed. Gift 
the mystic oneness of all of us touched ofr All 


man starving” there tm the carter | SIGNIFICANT WAR BOOKS 11,572-Word 


cabin was their baby, and the shame of 


the world’s inhospitality was their | | Germany and England Net $1 Business ieiele) am ass 


at 
ae yO . “ sah E., State Sty Giza . Guaranteed 25 Years 
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IP the Light on 
~~ Your Motorcycle 


Your motorcycle can be no stronger 
than its lighting system. 

When you ride at night, you must 
have good light. Your safety demands it 

Practically all riders use Prest-O-Lite 
because it gives unfailing service and 
satisfaction, and stands up under severe 
use and abuse. 


-PREST-O-LITE 


for Motorcycles 


Be as careful in the selection of a lighting 
system as you are about the other mechani- 
cal features of the machine you buy, 

Insist upon Prest-O-Lite, because it is the 
only practical light for motorcycles—be- 
cause it furnishes a flood of rich, mellow 


light — because it costs less to buy and less to 
use than any other system of brilliant light- 
ing, and because it has no delicate parts or 


adjustments to get out of order or demand 
expensive repairs or replacements 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Any dealer will give you the opportunity 
to test out Prest-O-Lite on your own ma- 
thine for 30 days free. Prove every claim 
to your entire satisfaction or the test doesn’t 
cost you a penny 

You can get Prest-O-Lite in any combina 
tion of motorcycle equipment. If the dealer 
knows night riding conditions himself, he 
will recommend Prest-O-Lite to you. When 
you know the truth about all lighting sys- 
upon Prest-O-Lite, 


tems, you will msist 
Send for Facts 
“All the F about All Lighting Sys- 
tems” free u; equest. Have this infor- 
j 
| mation before » buy a machine. Your 


mame and address on the margin of this 
page will do. Write today. 


| The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
| 730 Speedway INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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| diplomacy, but, 


| break his neck. 
| off as sharp as if a look and a clinched 
word had broken his neck. 


| 
grimly 


| straight, 


| if something 
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COLLIER’S 


we 


God pity the simple swatter who took it 
George Horne was fat 
“How's Sally?” Pert 
tude sharpened his eyes 
“All right, everything went first rate 
in with you. Got a girl weighed eight 
pounds.” 
“How o-old?” 


Reynolds's solici 


Nicky Tweedy stumbled 
feet and tongue, while his uneasy gaze 
searched the room he entered : nobody 
was in the big quilt-spread feather bed. 
Nicky was eased of pent-up breath be 
fore George Horne answered: “Most two 
weeks, I guess. Say, did you two old scouts 
come up here to find out about Sally?” 

Alas! at the thought George Horne’s 
voice warmed to them like an embrace. 
Pert and Nicky were no Talleyrands of 
bless you, they saw quick 
enough that it was a sad predicament to 
have so misled any man alive in such a 
case as this. But who'd ever have thought 
of his taking it that way? 

“N-n-n-no, cept, ‘cept”—Nicky Tweedy 
was in an agony of stuttering determina 
tion to set things right, fit to make you 
Pert Reynolds cut him 


said George Horne, grown 
“Sally’s making you 


“Set down.” 
watchful. 


” 


some coffee. 


built, neat, with her 
DJ baby on her back and braided hair 
falling forward, came in carrying a big 
coffeepot. Pert Reynolds was making a 
unhappy, desperate dive at tell- 
ing his business. “Good Lord,” he was 
wailing within his own breast, “has this 
yer Carter baby got to perish for a slip 
by chance like this here, and after George 


ALLY, square 


| has helt up all the downfallen since I can 
|} remember! 


“We talked ‘bout bringin’ the , baby 
along, but seein’ we didn’t know nothin’ 
how it was with Sally, and as you ’n 
him”’—he was glad to drown that sen 
tence in the coffee Sally handed him: 
after all the cat ‘vas out of the bag. and 
he didn’t know no kind of talk as would 
help out now. The cloud on George’s 
open countenance had not lifted since he 
had been undeceived as to the Ledgers’ 
solicitude about his wife: it seemed as 
childlike in the big man had 
turned childishly resentful. “Sally’s got 
her hands full: it might kill my baby. 
That chap’s made his bed with me 

‘Get up,” said Sally to her lord and 
master, and when wonderingly he 
she deftly whisked the bearskin from the 


rose, 


bench where he had sat: she laid it aton 
the bearskin by the bed. “Got ’nuther,” 
| said she to Pert, “crust good?’ Both 


visitors nodded a rapturous assent as if 
afraid speech might shatter a dawning 
dream: their faces were divinely 
battle grounds of hope and fear: but 
George was blustering: “Sally, what are 
you thinking about? You're not 

“Shut up.” said Sally, simple and in 
evitable as gravitation 


comic 
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Mito 


other woman Then commanding him, 
“Give ‘em somethin’ to eat. Not much 
Can't wait,”"—she put it to the shining 
pair: they all but caroled their agree 
ment and understanding. 

“Won't make a damned bit of differ 
ence whether you do or not,” shouted 
George Horne, and all comprehended an 
about-face; he was going to pull his own 
wife and baby to meet his enemy and 
the enemy's wife and baby! This was 
magnificent, but don’t imagine it rein 
stated him at the head of his own house; 
Oh, no; Sally, hitherto as silent and sub 
missive as any ful! breed, Sally was run- 
ning things now: quiet, sagacious, effi 
cient, she showed no faintest notion of 
deferring to any male alive. She moved 
unconscious of self, but from deeps with 
in glowed forth a wordless sweet pride 
in the glory of wemanhood. It was she, 
not they, who could save that baby. 

You can guess that the winter’s cold 
could not keep Tolley’s Ledgers indoors 
after 
of the procession on the trail. And in 
deed it was a wonderful hour for the 
little Ledge: there was something sub 
lime about that mother on the sled, so 
gentle and proud and kind. as she gave 
and got greetings in that uplifted hour; 
quiet everyone was, hushed, except that 
the two Chinamen set up a strange orien 
tal ki-yiing. 
out of the way, 
her baby in her arms now, 
a door the watchful Mrs 
wide at her approach. 

So all our poor girl and hoy knew at 
first was that a squaw angel mother, all 
radiant with the light that has kindled 
all the kindness in the world, stood be 
fore them with a little baby in her arms. 


hide himself, while she, 
walked up to 


HERE is not much more to tell: vet 

I have still to announce the peace 
wrought by the little starveling King of 
the Ledge: the Ledge’s real Christmas 
that year wa; not on the 25th of Decem 
ber, nor yet when he was born, but when, 
after his deadly peril, his salvation fair 
swamped the place in peace and good will. 

That night there was long talk between 
the two men while the happy women and 
the contented babies slept. This is no 
place for Horne’s history; it does 
not matter what that was: he was 
George Horne, or if that he scarcely a 
legal fact—why God bless the alias he 
had made dear to his fellow men! Here 
are the words on which midnight ended 
that long communion: 

“So you see.” said George Horne, “TI 
have side-stepped the game—TI never had 
any real ambition, I suppose, or I'd have 
found some way—but it cut to have you 

I knew to the dots on the i’s how you 
felt about me.” 

Young Carter groaned before he 


George 


made 


one more final essay at the inexpressible;: | 


“Man, that young ass—I've lived a life 
time since then. Let's go to bed. Stacked 
up against you I may be poor stuff, but my 


the relays began to bring in word | 





She made George Horne keep 


Simmons flung | 
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Happy the day that begins 
**Star’’ shave in the 
Because the 


with a 
morning ! 


Star principle is right— 


whether it is worked out in the hand- 

forged or the wafer blade safety. 

raged Setety Razor—illustrated abe t hea 

ha dblade. Forged from the rt of Shefileld ste 

—te npssehahenioan ane honed and pped 
proper A spay og t workme A clean, keen shave 
no pulling od for 3,04 0 shaves— almost a life time 


Safety Razor 


Star Cru-Steel Safety 


—the clever Star Wafer Biade Safety, adheres to Star pr os and 
s more unique a rable features tha: 
er wafer bia 6u fet fe a rice 


part fitted ticht 





razor. Outfit | $1.0 Extra 


Ask your friends — ask 


your dealer~ or ask us. 


= KAMPF ,BRos. 
S- “—- 12 Re ole St 


New York 

















Important to 
the Germans? 


You can find out this and a hundred 
other questions brought up daily by the 
progress of the war in Europe if you 
have the Everyman Encyclopaedia. 

This modern, accurate reference work is com- 
plete w ith information to date of its recent publi- 
cation. The volumes are handy size. beautifully 
bound, type clear and readable, paper thin and pure 


white. No bulk, no high cost, but six million words 
at lowest price ever known. 











boy—” for an instant he had to set his 
teeth hard and take a new start—‘Say, | 
boy’s name’s just George Horne.” 
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The set is complete in 12 volumes (boxed) and sells 
for these prices per set: Cloth Binding, $6.00 net; 
Reinforced Cloth, $8.00 net; | imp Leather, $10.00 
net; Quarter Pigskin, $12.00 net Sold by book- 
sellers everywher 


About 
V ‘(aliforma’s ER husband gave one 

i Ex equare, faithful figure, and then a my 
it pos! Rg ply Lleyn 


stare at the 
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Val jun that time,” he triumphed. Everybody =. agree ond Gas y Sram gift. Delive “7 for 
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Both the Panama-Pacific and knew how Sally with more education $9,500 PRIZE FICTION CONTEST delivery charges added (per set) to prices quoted 
e Panama-California described without ex- than most white folks around, clung to above. Write for complete information, ‘illus- 
th: an 
trated circular, etc., to E. P. Dutton & Co., Pub 
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going to let a “The Hospital Ticket,” by James William 
Fitzpatrick—another prize story. 
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lishers Everyman's Library, Dept. G, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


PAT ENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent 
free, Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
GRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washingtoa, D D.C. 


aggeration in a new book just off the press. A | Indian fashions. 
collection of facts which prospective visitors | “No Indian woman’s 
will appreciate, -ichly illustrated with Exposition baby starve when she’s got milk. Nor no 
views. Gives advance information as to hotel and 
restaurant rates and arrangements for the accom- 
modation of tourists; tells what to see and how 
to see it; is guidebook and souvenir in one. 
Sent Free, together with a splendid folder Map of 
San Francisco if you will sign and send the coupon 


to either of the addresses given below. If you prefer 
just drop a postal asking for Books Nos. B3 and N3 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
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enjoy free stopover privileges at Denver and Soh Lane Manager; J. G. Jarrett, Treasurer; Charles E. Miner, Secretary ; , " your st amp, cool 
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Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at slight additional A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Manager Advertising Department Gnieeees 0 tam pate Pe 

outlay of time and expense | ‘ chicket ; 
a silver 





Special round-trip fares in effect during fair time, 
shown in Exposition book, together with sleeping and 
tourist car rates and other sp> cific information. 

GERRIT FORT, P.T. M. CHAS. S. FEE, P.T. M. 

Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 

Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 

Ticket offices in all principal cities, including a 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Det: oit. Cleve 3, 1879. 
lond, Cincinnati, St.Louis, New Y ork, Chicago & Son, Incorporated. Registered at Station- 


MAIL THIS COUPON - ers’ Hall, London, England, and copyright 


in Great Britain and the British Possessions, 
a. lease send me *’C ~alifornia and the Expositions” « ed including Canada. LONDON: 5 Henrietta 
‘Map of San Francisco’ (Hooks Nos. B3 and N 


A. Buchstein Co., 113 60 & Se. Minneapolis, Mima dollar, strong 
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5cents a copy. $2.50a year. Foreign, 10 cents 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 
a copy, $3.80 a year 


1905, at the Post Office at New York, New 
York, under the Act of Congress of March 
Copyright 1914 by P. F. Collier NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Change of Address —Subscribers when order- 
ing a change of address should give the old 
as well as the new address, and the ledger 
number on their wrapper. From two to three 7 - 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the 
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If you are one of 
Velvet Joe’s friends, 
remember that his 
simple, kindly geniality is remarkably akin to 
the genuine tobacco comfort found in every 
pipeful of VELVET, The Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco. For there’s a true 
friendliness in Kentucky’s Burley de Luxe 
tobacco, when that aged-in-the-wood 


mellowness has changed it ntoVELVET. 


10c Tins 


Se Metal-Lined Bags Liggett «Myers Jebacco Co. 


One Pound Humidors with Valuable Christmas Certificate Attached 


ND may your old pipe be the sweeterfor 7 
being filled with mellow VELVET. | © 


May each o’ yo’ gifts fill an 
empty place in somebody’s 
heart. An’ may yo’ Chris’mus 
dreams be the sweeter for the 
happiness o’ the little kiddies 
that Santa Claus almost forgot. 
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Clip-on-Cap adds to costs 25c; in Sterling Silver 50c; Rolled Gold $1.00; Solid Golc 
Every pen stamped Waterman’s Ideal is guaranteed to give satisfaction. Gold pens can be 
had to suit every hand and character of writing and may be exchanged until suited. 
Waterman’s Ideal pen service can be had throughout the world. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you we will gladly assist. Avoid substitutes. 
Ask for, and insist upon Waterman’s Ideal. 


Sold Everywhere at the Best Retail Stores. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., B 115 So, Clark St., Chicago, 
17 Stockton St., 107 Notre Dame 8t,, W., 
San Francisco, Montreal, 


__ ir 








Kingsway, London, —— 
Waterman's ‘Seon soe In Ui D> 
Ideal Ink is a very Attractive At} M 
Superior Grade. A Useful Christmas Gift “Qj 
Gift for Fountain Pen Users. Boxes. 


























